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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Hostiurtres have commenced on the Danube—such is the brief 
report of the telegraph; which does little more than describe a 
skirmish and actual bloodshed. The fact, however, had been an- 
ticipated ; and it as little alters the state of affairs in Turkey as 
the announcement of the daily-expected joint fleet in the Darda- 
nelles. It is indeed impossible to learn without emotion the real 
beginning of that conflict, the course and issues of which none of 
us can foresee; but, substantially, nothing announced has changed 
the posture of affairs at Constantinople. 

Important incidents in the European dispute have occurred, but 
they are as yet undivulged; and we can only trace them as the 
course of the planet Neptune is traced, or as an event is inferred 
from the shadow on the wall. Some document has passed from 
the Government of Russia to the Governments of France and 
England ; but its nature is apprehended chiefly through the con- 








Th --r, is more formidable for Naples than 
e new quarrel, howe,~-, ~iew, and the Emperor Na- 
France. King Ferdinand held a rey.- -ont France at the 
poleon sent certain officers of high rank to repreo.- ‘wished 
military festival. For some reason, unexplained, the King ..- 

to avoid this compliment; and the detentions of quarantine were 
made the instrument of keeping the officers away. They returned 
home ; and there is a “ difference ” between France and Naples, at 
present only in its early diplomatic stage. 

But it is the Government of Spain which appears to be in the 
most “ticklish” position. For some time past the Ministerial ar- 
rangements have been hampered by the necessity of consulting 
the interests of “a favourite,”—a young gentleman who is un- 
derstood to occupy a very equivocal position near the Queen; and 
this circumstance has recently been mentioned to account for the 
difficulties in the way of forming an efficient Ministry. The dis- 
organized state of finance, of political society, and of the official 
departments, was perhaps both cause and effect in producing a 
disorganization of the court. All this might have been tolerated, 
as such things have before been tolerated in the Spanish court ; 
but it would appear that the requisite veil of discreet etiquette 
had not been kept over the irregular state of affairs; and public 
vexation has gradually swelled to overt anger and contempt, 
marked by very ugly signs,—opprobrious epithets stamped over 
the royal efligy on the coins, and cries of disrespect in the royal 
presence at the theatre. When a court thus becomes the object of 
| open contempt, there is something more in prospect than a Minis- 
| terial crisis. 








The new accounts from India justify the most unpleasant appre - 

_ hensions in regard to Burmah: the anarchy of the country appears 
to be only one mode in which the enemy harasses the British troops 

| during a pretended truce; and “the robbers” have threatened an 
important post in such strength, that Sir John Cheape was obliged to 
| detach aconsiderable reinforcement to the support of the commander. 


iction to the earliest reports of it. At first it was described | The peace will probably not last long. Assassinations of British 
as a new “ manifesto,” insulting in its language to England and | officers, by an Affghan, and by Arab irregulars in the Nizam’s 
France, and highly warlike. This is evidently a misdescription : territory, indicate a general uneasiness on the borders of British 
the document is more authentically described as a despatch or | authority. At such a time, the choice of a Governor-General be- 


note, of the ordinary diplomatic kind, replying to the last notes 
from France and England; as courteous in its language, and 
pacific in its tone. 


comes a subject of urgent importance: the new Governor must 
be not only a liberal and intelligent man, capable of conducting 
the progressive reforms marked out for India, but a man capable 


The effect of this unpublished note on those for whom it was | of facing military difficulties, and able to keep numerous and un- 


composed is perhaps indicated by a paper in the Moniteur. The | 
aper appears in the unofficial part; but from the style of the | 
& uage, and the direct way in which it speaks of the future as | 
well as the past acts of the Emperor, it is eyidently derived from | 
an official source. It represents the Emperor of the French as | 
having completely fulfilled his solemn assurance that he would | 
with all his strength assist in preserving tie peace of Europe ; and | 
the events in the Turkish dispute are recapitulated in proof of that | 
fulfilment. But peace must rest on the equilibrium of power and | 
rights in Europe ; it was the object of the maritime demonstrations | 
in which France and England united, to maintain that equilibrium ; | 
the Vienna Conference had the same object—without success | 
hitherto. But if France and England, united in action as they | 
have been in negotiation, think it necessary to approach the scene | 
of action, Austria and Prussia, neutral but not indifferent, “ will not | 
be wanting to the negotiations which will tend to facilitate the settle- 
ment of the quarrel,” and peace will “ again ” be established “ on | 
the only foundations which render it profitable and secure.” This | 
age is very like an echo of that which Lord Clarendon used to | 
the Finsbury deputation last week, before the receipt of the new note | 
from St. Petersburg. The Governments of France and England do | 
not tell us what they are going to do; but they appear to remain 
united ; and from these shadows the public is driven to guess at | 
what is going on behind. 


With the collateral effects of the Turkish dispute, and some | 
more enduring causes, several courts of Europe appear to be in an | 
unsettled and uneasy state— more are so than appear to be. 
Austria cannot be very tranquil between the two fires of Russian | 
dictation and disturbance in Europe ; and the wooing of the Em- | 
_— visiting his Bavarian bride must be disturbed by thoughts of 
those money troubles which are driving his Government to the 
issue of a new inconyertible paper. Prussia has been talked of by 
fhe King. new mediator; but a more probable assertion is, that 

is irritated at the stories of his being in alliance with 
Russia as well as Austria, and that he wishes himself to be 
Ryeuptorily understood as standing aloof in absolute neutrality. 
Emperor of the French, besides his share in the Turkish con- 
risk compensated by the support which he has acquired,— 
continuance of domestic doubts, divulged in the recent 
and in the lively comments of the irrepressible Presse : 
he has a new quarrel on his hands. 
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ruly tribes under firm control. 





Coming home to a practical domestic English subject, closely 
connected with business, Mr. Cobden has done a real service, 
which only occasions regret that he has not sustained a more con- 
centrated attention to the matter. At the meeting of the Barnsley 
Mechanics’ Institute, he showed the true impediment to the more 
successful development of such institutions,—the want of educa- 
tion to employ their opportunities, to appreciate them, or to make 
them what they might be. The same want of education is at the 
bottom of many other troubles besetting us just now. It under- 
lies that ignorance which begets supineness and leaves the active 
causes of cholera unremoved. It prevents the Englishman from 
commanding the franchise, or from using it effectually when he 
has got it. It operates on both sides in industrial disputes like 
that at Preston ; and, preventing reconcilement on the basis of as- 
certained and understood facts, it ends in calamity. Nay, more, 
it weakens this country in the competition with better-educated 
countries,—so that Barnsley, a manufacturing town, has no draw- 
ing-master to teach the art of design; and the better-educated 
Americans are rapidly advancing towards a point at which they 
may cut us out in manufactures. Mr. Cobden puts the case for- 
eibly ; and thus presented, it looks alarming. Even if he has some- 
what heightened the colours, there is much substantial truth in 
the picture. Education is necessary, not only for the advance of 
the country, but for enabling it to “ hold its own.” 

Education, therefore, we must haye. Yet then comes that de- 
plorable sectarian interference, which forbids education until sects 
shall have agreed on the religious element which must, they say, 
accompany the teaching of design and the commercial instruction 
on the cause of value for wages. Hitherto we have had no Minis- 
try strong enough to overrule this pitiful pretence. 

Will Lord Palmerston’s colleagues prove to be that Ministry ? 
For to the sects which obstruct education may be administered the 
same admirable rebuke which the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department has given to the Presbytery of Edinburgh. That 
body asked Government to appoint a day of, national fast and hu- 
miliation on account of the cholera. No, says Lord Palmerston ; 
the Creator has decreed and made manifest the laws which regu- 
late health and disease; human creatures can themselves modify 
those conditions; and diligence in remoying the causes of cholera 
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will show more reverence for the laws of Providence than all the 
prayers and fastings of an inactive nation. Nothing could be 
more appositely, more unpretendingly, or yet more pointedly said. 
It is the whole philosophy of the case. But the argument as it 
respects cholera is applicable, with the same force and a wider 
range, to that moral and intellectual disease which we call igno- 
rance. 





Che Court. 


Queen Victoria was scarcely installed once more in her castle at Wind- 


sor, before she received her royal visitors from Belgium, and entered into tain prom-+* 


the business of the State. 
Her Majesty held a Court and Privy Council on Mona-- 
Council, Parliament was further prorogued tp th- ~- ay. At the 
John Parker was sworn of the Privy wv 29th November; Mr. 
issued for the election of ~ ™ , vouncil; and a proclamation was 
of the late Lord © * « asepresentative Peer of Scotland in the room 
At # ~ vaitoun, 

.«e Court, Safhi Khan, the Persian Minister, Sir Edmund Lyons, 
General Lopez, Sir William Hotham, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of 
Clarendon, Earl Granville, and Lord John Russell, had audiences. 

Yesterday, the Queen presided over a Chapter of the Order of the 
Thistle. The Knights present were Prince Albert, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
the Earl of Mansfield, and the Earl of Elgin. With due ceremony, the 
Earl of Haddington, the Duke of Atholl, and Lord Panmure, were seve- 
rally elected Knights, and invested with the insignia of the order. 

Accompanied by Prince Albert, the King of the Belgians, the Duke and 
Duchess of Brabant, and the Count of Flanders, her Majesty visited 
London on Thursday, and called upon the Duchess of Gloucester. On 
Monday morning, the Queen and the Duchess of Brabant rode in the 
Ridinghouse, and on Wednesday drove in a carriage; while Prince Al- 
bert, the King of the Belgians, and the two Flemish Princes, were out 
shooting. The royal children and the Princess Charlotte of Belgium 
have been companions. 

Among the guests at the Queen’s table this week, the Court circular 
names the Duchess of Kent, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Clarendon, Mr. Glad- 
stone, M. Van de Weyer, the Austrian Minister and Countess Colloredo. 


Che Artropalis. 

Mr. J. D. Coleridge, Secretary to the Commissioners for inquiring into 
the state of the Corporation of London, has officially forwarded the fol- 
lowing letter to the Lord Mayor, dated Downing Street, October 22. 

“My Lord—I am directed by the Commissioners for inquiring into the 
state of the Corporation of the Cit y of London to inform your Lordship, that 
at their first meeting, which they have held this day, at the official residence 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, they have taken into consideration the 
course of their future proceedings. 

“‘ As full documentary evidence with regard to the constitution of the City 
of London up to a very recent period already exists in an authentic form, 
the Commissioners purpose to commence their investigation with receiving 
the evidence of persons who may have complaints to make, or alterations to 
suggest, with respect to the present state and government of the Corporation. 
At a future stage of the inquiry, the Commissioners will be prepared to ex- 
amine the officers of the Corporation. 

“ With a view to afford the requisite information as speedily as possible 
to the persons more particularly interested in the proceedings of the Com- 
mission, the Commissioners will take steps to communicate to them printed 
copies of the evidence taken before them from time to time.”’ 

The Commissioners met on Thursday again. The Commissioners 
present were Mr. Labouchere, Sir John Patteson, and Mr. Cornewall 

wis. 

At a Court of Common Council, held on the same day, Mr. Bennoch, 
referring to the letter alread quoted, wished to know whether the in- 
quiry is to be held at the West end, or in the City? The Lord Mayor 
replied, that the inquiry would be commenced in Downing Street. With 
respect to the letter, he was surprised to see a copy of it in the news- 
papers: that copy was not taken from the letter sent to him. He had 
written to the Commissioners to express his surprise. 

At the same sitting, a letter was received from the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the dues levied in the port of London; requesting 
to be furnished with the requisite information, and forwarding a copy of 
questions. 

There was also a debate on the proposed purchase of Southwark Bridge, 
for 300,0007., founded on a report from the Bridge Estates Committee. 
Some of the speakers thought 300,0007. too much, as the bridge is un- 
sound; but the Committee were empowered to obtain professional opin- 
jon as to the strength of the bridge, and to continue negotiations for its 
purchase. 





A deputation of clergymen and others, headed by Sir Culling Eardley, 
waited upon Lord Clarendon on Thursday, to thank him and the Govern- 
ment for the exertions made to procure the liberation of Miss Cuning- 
hame. In reply, Lord Clarendon stated that the despatch sent from the 
Foreign Office did not arrive in time to be acted upon by Mr. Scarlett. 
But Mr. Scarlett’s conduct had been very judicious: he had represented 
to the Tuscan Government, that Miss Cuninghame was ignorant of the 
law; that the law was harsh towards her; and that the people of Eng- 
land would be sure to take the matter up and demand her release. As 
far as Mr. Scarlett’s reports go, the conduct of the Tuscan Ministers has 
been highly creditable to them: they approved of Mr. Scarlett’s efforts, 
and assisted him as far as they could. Since her liberation, Miss Cuning- 
hame had been ordered to quit Tuscany ; but on Mr. Scarlett’s pointing 
out that it would be a hardship to her if she were separated from ber mo- 
ther, who was then ill, the order had been withdrawn. 

This is the jubilee year of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; and 
on Tuesday a mecting was held in the Mansionhouse to celebrate it; the 
Lord Mayor in the chair. Lord Shaftesbury, the Reverend Canon Vil- 
liers, Dr. Tidman, and Mr. Samuel Gurney, made speeches. From a 
report read, it appears that the Society, since its formation, has ex- 
pended 3,950,953/., and distributed nearly 45,000,000 copies of the Bible ; 
of which 18,000,000 have been scattered through the United Kingdom, 
17,000,000 in Continental Europe, 8,000,000 in America, and 2,000,000 
among Jews, Mahometans, and heathens in various parts of the world. 
It is now proposed to establish a “ jubilee fund,” to pay the expense of 








' they will no longer continue “systematic over-time”’ ; 


an extensive system of colportage in Great Britain, and special efforts in 
Ireland, India, China, and Australia, and other British possessions. The 
Society has not fewer than 8332 branches; the Bible has been trans- 
lated into 170 languages, 25 of which were never previously written. 


There have been tw9 meetings this week on the Turkish question; 
one in Pimlico, the other in the Tower Hamlets. At both, resolutions 
were adopted censuring the policy of Ministers for “want of energy,” 
denouncing secret diplomacy, &c. 


The Commissioners of Police, with * ‘ 
have issued a circular f-~" *~ _.. wie approbation of Lord Palmerston, 
: ...uldding officers of the force to attempt “to ob- 

_ «tn by means of applications from private friends.” In future, 
promotion will strictly depend upon the reports of superior officers; and 
thus “ merit, not favour, will be the ground of advancement.” 

The master shoemakers have intimated to their workmen that they will 
make a stand against any further rise in wages: the raw material has 
largely increased in cost, while the price of the made-up goods does not 
permit of more pay to the workmen. The export trade has already suf- 
fered by the disputes. 

The carpenters of London have given notice to their employers that 
but in cases of 


' emergency, or when extra hands cannot be got to perform tasks, they 





will work longer hours. 

The basketmakers have returned to work; the masters have given an 
advance of 74 per cent, instead of the 10 per cent demanded. 

Battersea new Bridge and Park are creeping at a most unsatisfactory 
pace on their long journey towards completion. 


The Central Criminal Court has been in session this week ; but only three 
cases are of public interest. 

Nathaniel Mobbs was arraigned, on Thursday, for the murder of his wife. 
The evidence against him was very complete. Mobbs lived in Enoch Court, 
Whitechapel ; and the dwellers in the court narrated the whole transaction, 
On the 23d August, Mobbs came home tipsy, and his wife took refuge from 
him in the room of Frances Lancaster. The same night, she again sought 
shelter ; and sat up all the night with Julia Angling, a poor sack-maker, and 
did not go away until her husband fetched her on the fatal morning. Mrs, 
Mobbs had no sooner reached her room, than screams were heard ; she then 
appeared at the window, and asked Julia Angling to satisfy her husband that 
she had not been out all night with a policeman. The next scene was the 
actual deed. All these witnesses heard screams of “Murder!” They ran 
to the door; they could not open it ; a child was heard to cry ‘‘ Oh mother, 
mother!’’ then a heavy weight was moved from the door on the inside ; and 
Mrs. Mobbs, with hair hanging down, and a bleeding throat, ran out into 
the court. She was taken to the hospital, and died. John Featherstone, a 
policeman, went into the room, and found Mobbs lying on the floor with his 
throat cut, but still living. The policeman found a whetstone recently used, 
and Mobbs subsequently confessed that he had whetted the knife before he 
eut his wife’s throat. The Jury unhesitatingly found the prisoner ‘ Guilty’’; 
and Mr. Justice Cresswell, with due solemnity, passed sentence of death. 

The second case was that of the two omnibus-drivers, who, in racing, killed 
the keeper of an oyster-stall in Regent Street. There was no doubt that the 
men were racing in the most reckless way. They were tried in the New 
Court, and each was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment with hard la- 
bour. 

The third case of a larger interest was that of Mr. Massey, watchmaker 
in Birchin Lane, who was indicted for perjury, alleged to have been com- 
mitted at Guildhall Police Court, in proceedings taken to eject a tenant, 
the present prosecutor. The indictment was preferred before the Grand 
Jury without any preliminary inquiry before a Magistrate. The first 
witness put an call to the case: Mr. Wood, chief clerk at Guildhall, 
stated that he did not believe the defendant was sworn, or that anything 
said by him was upon his oath. The Recorder asked Mr. Wood if he stated 
this fact when he was examined in support of the bill before the Grand 
Jury ? Mr. Wood said, he stated to them most distinctly his belief that the 
defendant was not sworn. Mr. Parry—‘‘ And yet they actually returned a 
true bill for perjury!’’ The Recorder said, there was an end of the case ; 
the charge had entirely failed on the proof. Mr. Parry thought it right to 
say that the defendant was a person of high respectability, and that there 
was not the slightest pretence for the charge that had been made against 
him. It was a most fearful thing that a respectable. man should be placed 
in a position of peril under such circumstances. The Recorder said, he had 
repeatedly expressed his disapprobation of persons preferring charges in 
secret before the Grand Jury, and he had done all that lay in his power to 
discourage the proceeding. “A verdict of ‘ Not guilty” was then given, and 
the defendant left the court. 

Mason, the bank-note forger, has been sentenced to transportation for 
twenty years. : 

In a trial for burglary, the Judge took occasion to condemn the practice 
of placing policemen to listen at cells to overhear the conversation of prison- 
ers in order to collect evidence against them : officers thus employed na- 
turally have a bias to believing the accused guilty, and may give an uncon- 
scious twist to what they hear, so that it may support the foregone con- 
clusion. 


Mr. Charles Lane Fox, of the Grenadier Guards, has been bound in his own 
recognizances for 10002. to keep the peace for twelve months, as he de- 
clined to give his word of honour to the Marlborough Street Magistrate not 
to tight a duel with Sir Robert Clifton. 


Che Provinces. 

Mr. Cobden has inaugurated the reopening of a Mechanics’ Institute at 
Barnsley with a capital speech on education. The event was cel brated 
on Wednesday. Mr. Cobden oceupied the ehair; and Mr. Wilderspin, 
the founder of Infant Schools, was present. se 

After commenting on the condition of the Institute, and giving some 
good advice, Mr. Cobden launched forth on the general question of educa- 
tion. Mechanics’ Institutes are not intended as a system of education, but 
as a supplement to such asystem; and since their establishment, education 
is wanted more than ever. ‘I know that this is a vexed question ; it has 
been made a party question. But, gentlemen, I have never regarded it -_ 
party question. Ido not care whether instruction comes voluntarily, : 
from an organized state education. I want education. He does not “hat 
statistics to prove the numbers + a Ty y him 
the people are not being educated. was ing only 3 
with fagistrate of Manchester, and he told me that he was attend- 
ing at the swearing-in of the Militia im ome of the st manu- 
facturing towns in the kingdom, and that not one-half 0 the men 
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could read, and not one-third could sign their names or ages... . . | 


I came the other day with a gentleman from Preston, and I was talking 
over with him the subject of education, as it was very natural I should be 
as I was coming here to this meeting. He said to me, ‘I attended a Co- 
roner’s inquest one day last week, and out of thirteen jurymen, five signed 
their names and eight made their marks.’ I cannot shut my eyes to what is 
going on around ; and from these and similar facts I say we are not an edu- 
wok people : but I say it is our duty, our safety depends upon it as a na- 
tion, to see that the people are educated; and I know of no place more 
fitting to discuss this subject than such a meeting as this,—for I take it for 
granted that you all feel an interest in education, and the deficiency of 
uvenile instruction, by your being met here to promote adult education. I 
Lave no hesitation in repeating what I have said over and over again, that 
in point of school learning most English people are less instructed than any 
Protestant people in the world. I state that deliberately. I remember 
quite well, at the time of the Hungarian immigration to this country, just 
after the revolution, that a very distinguished minister and religious len. 
an Hungarian, was talking to me on the subject of education in England. 


I told him that a large portion of our people could neither read nor write. | 


He could not belleve it; and he said to me, ‘ Well, if that is true, how co 
ou maintain your constitutional institutions and es political liberties > 
t is evident that your institutions are far ahead of the people, and that your 


self-government is a mere habit with you.’ Well, to a large extent it is a | 


habit, and we wili cling to it and preserve that habit. But we want it put 
upon a safey foundation than it is at present; we want it as the result of an 
enlightened appreciation—something that the people will be proud of as an 
intellectual thing, and not as a mere habit.” 

That the want of increased intelligence meets us at every turn, he gave 
an apt illustration. ‘Take, for instanee, sanitary reforms. Why do our 
peop e, many of them, live in filthy places which are continually generating 

isease >? You may say, ‘It is our poverty.’ But then, our poverty often 
comes from ignorance and our vices ; for our vices are often the consequence 
of our ignorance. Besides that, is it not notorious that the great mass of the 
people are not well aware what the sanitary laws are? They do not know 
that ventilation is necessary for gg oy: are the result of no sca- 
vengers in the streets and no sewerage. They do not know that from these 
things proceed cholera and other diseases. If it were impressed upon them 
that these consequences followed these causes, people would take care to in- 
habit better houses; which they might be able to do if they were more 
careful of their means. I say that the habits of the people are associated in 
every way with the amount of intelligence they possess.” 

As another illustration, he made some comments on the prevailing strikes. 
* There is Preston—not a chimney but is cold and cheerless.” ‘ Why does 
that arise? I have no hesitation in saying, it springs from ignorance. Not 
an ignorance to be charged to one party in the dispute; it is an ignorance on 
both sides which leads to such results. Do you suppose that when the world 
becomes more intelligent you will have such scenes as that—of whole com- 
munities stopping their !abour for a month or two, and causing such misery 
and desolation as may not be extinguished for five or six ae to come ? No; 
when men come to understand the principles on which the rights of wages 
and the rights of property depend, they will not settle their matters in such 


a bungling way as that, which brings so much misery upon all parties con- | 


cerned. . . . . You do not find when people go to market with their cattle, 
with their potatoes, or anything else, that the dealers in potatoes, for instance, 
strike against the buyers ; that the sellers stand by with folded arms whilst 
all the potatoes rot, and perhaps resolve that they will starve rather than 
submit to the terms of the buyers. No ; it is the higgling in the market that 


tranquilly decides what the market value is from day to day ; and thus the | 


thing is settled without those shocks aud collisions, and waste of property, 
which we now see, arising from what I consider the most unfortunate, and, 
speaking of it as a sign of intelligence, the most discreditable thing passing 
in our time. Now, understand, I am not saying a word as to the right of 
either side in this question. I believe that both parties think themselves 
right ; nay, both parties are right in trying to get the best terms they can, 
the one for their labour, the other for their capital. All I say is, that if 
there were more intelligence upon these questions, upon that law which de- 
cides invariably and inexorably the relative nature of labour as well as any- 
thing else, these matters would be settled without that hideous suffering 
which I deplore to see accompanying these strikes and struggles in vur 
manufacturing districts.” 

This brought him back to the necessity of schools; and he imparted a 
piece of information on the state of education in America. “ When I came 


through Manchester the other day, I found many of the most influential of | 


the manufacturing capitalists talking very carefully upon a report which 
had reached them from a gentleman who was selected by the Government 
to go out to America, to report upon the Great Exhibition in New York. 
That gentleman was one of the most eminent mechanicians and machine- 
makers in Manchester; employing a very large number of workpeople, re- 
nowned for the quality of his productions,—a man known in the scientific 
world, and appreciated by men of science, from the Astronomer Royal down- 
wards. No report from him to the Government has yet been published, and 
therefore what he has to say specifically on each topic cannot be known until 
it has been so made and published to the country. But it has oozed out in 
Manchester, amongst his neighbours, that he has found in America a degree 
of intelligence amongst the manufacturing operatives, a state of things in 
the mechanical arts, which has convinced him that if we are to hold our 
own, if we are not to fall back in the rear of the race of nations, we must 
educate our people, to put them upon a level with the more educated arti- 
sans of the United States. We shall all have the opportunity of judging 
when that report is delivered; but sufficient has already ooxed out amongst 
his neighbours to excite a great interest, and I might almost say some 
alarm.” 

Mr. Cobden does not see why America should be better educated than 
England ; especially as the latter is an old country with a concentrated po- 
pulation, while the former is a new one with a wilderness to cultivate, pri- 
mieval forests to level, and every road, bridge, and church to erect. There 
Must be some neglect on the side of the old country. “ If the people 
would resolve to do it, I would not even now despair of this country in a ge- 
Neration or two surpassing all the world in education.” But “ we must not 
be like the Chinese with their junks, refusing to build ships according to the 

suropean model. If we find there is a better system existing at the other 
side of the Atlantic, we must not be too conceited to adopt it, provided it has 
shown by its results that it is better than our own. If we find the Americans 
ating us in spinning-jennies, or in the sailing of vessels, we at once go and 
see how they beat us. They sent a yacht here, and it beat us: we imme- 
diately, with all the humility of children, set to work, and, by adopting all 
their improvements, and improving upon them, beat them in return. So, if 
an American picks our locks, we want to know how he does it; and if we 
know that he makes better locks, and will sell them cheap, we buy them 
Without scruple. But it seems that in the question of education, though we 
have presented. to us a system which has worked well there, which has been 
Partially adopted in Scotland and with similar results, we have never adopt- 
ed it here. And what so natural as that we should follow the same rule with 
regard to education as we do with regard to machinery for spinning cotton, or 
in regard to the construction of ships ?”’ 


The Midland Association of Mechanics Institutions held their anni- 
| Versary meeting at Tamworth on Tuesday. Some forty delegates at- 
j tended. The Earl of Yarborough, President of the past year, formally 
took the chair at the business meeting in the morning, and then resigned 
it to Sir Robert Peel, the President elected for the ensuing twelvemonth. 
As the Association has been productive of little benefit beyond that at- 
tendant on the friendly gatherings of the delegates, there was much dis- 
cussion on the best means of attaining to some improvement. It was 
agreed, that every mechanics’ institu'e, to be effective, should have a 
good library, teaching classes, and systematic, not independent, lectures 
on science and art.. 

Sir Robert Peel had invited a goodly company to Drayton Manor; 
comprising Lord Yarborough, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. M. D. Hill, 
Mr. Adderley, Dr. Lyon Playfair, and Mr. Foster, Secretary of the So- 
ciety of Arts; and these gentlemen attended the evening public meeting 
and made speeches. Sir Robert Peel spoke of the general value of the 
institutes to adults; Mr. Monckton Milnes discoursed on the importance 
of reading-rooms; Mr. Adderley insisted on the necessity of schools for 
, children in connexion with institutes; Mr. Hill showed how important 

schools are as preventives to juvenile crime; Lord Yarborough declared 
that the homes of the working men must be made comfortable, in order 
that they may read at home; and Dr. Playfair urged the ‘necessity of 
systematic courses of lectures, as compared with desultory and discordant 
lectures on all kinds of subjects of the day. 

At the opening of the Birmingham Sessions last week, Mr. Recorder 
Hill delivered a charge to the Grand Jury, which has attracted much at- 
tention, but which our space will not allow us even to epitomize with 
adequate effect—it will probably be printed in a separate form. Ilis 
| theme was prison discipline, based in a great measure on the disclosures 
made by the recent gaol inquiry. Mr. Hill expressed disappointment 
at the abandonment of Captain Maconochie’s system in that new gaol 
wherein he had hoped to see the commencement of a new era in the treat- 
| ment of criminals. He hoped to see a return to that system. Under it 
the convict endured sufficient pain, but pain was not the sole agent : the 
convict had to work his own way out of his own adversity before he 
could be successfully reformed. Mr. Hill recommended selected volunteer 
assistants in the work of reformation; and urged that productive employ- 
ment should supersede the crank and the tread-wheel. A resort to force 
is rare in a well-conducted gaol, and is a proof of something rotten in its 
management. In illustration of his views, Mr. Hill referred to the juve- 
nile establishment at Saltley under the guidance of Mr. Ellis. Towards 
the close of his charge, Mr. Hill alluded to the recent introduction of the 
ticket-of-leave system: he earnestly wished it success, but he could not 
contemplate it without anxiety. 

“The easy injustice of inflicting the home-bred criminal on our Colonial 
fellow countrymen, has hitherto enabled us to evade, at least to a consider- 
able degree, the consequences of emptying our prisons of criminals, who, 
not having been made better by their punishment, only awaited their op- 
portunity to recommence a course of violence and of the corruption of 
others. Such opportunities are, [ much fear, about to be multiplied ten- 
fold. Putting, then, the criminal himself—his capacity for happiness and 
for misery, his hopes here and hereafter—entirely out of sight, ought we 
not, in mere selfishness, to strain every nerve to accomplish the work of 
reformation while the prisoner is yet under our guidance? Will you still, 
after centuries of experience, put a blind contidence in the effect of 
deterrents > Have we not seen them pushed to an extreme which has 
disgusted the whole world ; and yet do we not find, by the admission of those 
| engaged in this hideous infliction, that, even when carried to the last ex- 

tremes, they effected no good object? They failed even while the prison 

was still under the power which inflicted them; and if prison offences could 

| not be prevented by a severity from which there was no escape, and for 
which he would sutfer almost on the instant of his offending, is it not abso- 
lute futuity to expect that the memory of that severity would operate upon 
his mind after his discharge, and when the certain punishment following in- 
stantly upon his offending would no longer impend over him?” 

The Court of the Chancery of the Duchy of Lancaster has been re- 
cently revived. Mr. James, the Vice-Chancellor, held a sitting for the 
first time at Manchester on Tuesday, at the Law Society's rooms in that 
city. Formerly the sittings were held at Preston only, but under the new 
regulation they were held at Liverpool; and now, at the suggestion and 
request of the officers of the Manchester Law Association, they will be 
held in Manchester; so that there will be three courts open to the publi», 
in place of one as before. 





General Buckley has found a rival at Salisbury on “ Liberal and inde- 
pendent principles,” in the person of Captain Julius Roberts, a well- 
known engineer. 

he Royal Buckinghamshire Militia were dismissed at High Wy- 
combe, on Wednesday, in the presence of Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Du Pré, 
Mr. Cavendish, the County Members. Lord Carrington is Colonel of 
the regiment. In making a farewell speech to the men after their evo- 
lutions, Colonel Bushe, the superintendent of the recruiting department 
of the Army, complimented them, not only on their good conduct in 
quarters, obedience to the laws, and subordination to their officers, but 
on their excellence as soldiers. “ I candidly confess,” he said, “ that I 
am astonished at what I have this day seen. I was not prepared fo 
military display of such undeniable excellence, after only fourteen days’ 
training in the field.” 

A new Temperance League has been inaugurated at Manchester, under 
the title of the United Kingdom Alliance It takes a leaf out of the book 
of the Yankee Tvetotallers, and aims “ to suppress, by legislative enact- 
ment, all traffic in spirituous liquors and intoxicating drinks.”” The 
chief persons present at the inaugural meeting, on Wednesday, were Six 
Walter Trevelyan, Mr. James Silk Buckingham, Dr. F. Lees, and |! 
Jabez Burns. 


Thousands of the * locked-out ” 
usual meeting on Monday morning. 
sum of 17502. to be distributed among the weavers—4s. per head for t 
weck, The chairman said that the amount of subscriptions would go 
increasing weekly. Mr. Braham, of Gorton Hall, near Manchester, was 
permitted to propose a resolution recommending the Mayor to call a 
meeting of masters and men with a view to an amicable adjustment 
the dispute. It was carried unanimously. But previously another 1:- 
solve had been come to, that the “ten per cent ” must be conceded to 
workers, or they would “ never resume labour.” 


hands at Preston assembled at th 


It was announced that there was 
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At a meeting of the weavers on Wednesday, the chairman announced 
that “a gentleman of London” had sent a check for 5007. for the opera- 
tives. It was also asserted that “the Archbishop of Dublin” had written 
letter expressing “‘ his approval of the conduct of the unemployed opera- 
tives of the town.” On Tuesday, at a spinners’ mecting, it was announced 
a Ni would be paid each worker for the week—probably 8s. next 
week. 

At the end of last week there were symptoms of the factory hands of 
Wigan giving way in the strike for higher wages. Some six or seven 
thousand people, with their dependents, were enduring the pangs of want 
from the closing of the mills, and another thousand had been thrown idle 
by a “lock-out” at three mills in Hindley, not far from the town. The 
colliers also showed a disposition to come to terms with the owners. 

The great body of the “thin-coal” miners of Staffordshire have re- 
sumed their work ; but there is still an “ uneasy feeling” among them. 

The seamen and shipwrights of Sunderland are quarrelling amongst 
themselves. The seamen declare that the shipwrights shall not move 
ships in the river and docks, to or from the ship-yards; or if they 
do, no shipwright shall be allowed to go to sea as carpenter unless he 
join the seamen’s union. The two parties had a conference, but with- 
out result, the seamen repelling the partial concessions offered. Subse- 
quently the wrights met, and condemned the behaviour of the seamen, or 
at least their office-bearers. It was hinted that the carpenters would be 
justified in expelling certain sailors employed in the yards. 





There are two ministers attached to the Church of St. Michael, Liverpool : 
one, the Reverend Mr. Morrall, is called a Puseyite; the other, the Reverend 
Mr. Carpenter, is an Evangelical preacher. On Sunday last, Mr. Morrall 
had no sooner given out the text of his sermon, than a large body of the 
congregation left the church. In the afternoon, the Reverend Mr. Pughe— 
a minister introduced by Mr. Morrall—was similarly deserted. In the even- 
ing, "ores Mr. Carpenter preached, and the congregation, a full one, re- 
mained. 


Elizabeth Sayon, an old lady, widow of a Frenchman, has been murdered 
at Guernsey. e house was plundered ; Mrs. Sayon was found dead on the 
floor; there was a wound on the head, and the corpse was partially charred, 
as if the assassin had attempted to dispose of the body by burning it. Sus- 
picion has fallen on several persons. 

Montarosi, a Spanish sailor, has killed Richard Crispin, and wounded John 
Crimp, English seamen, at Liverpool. It is said that he attacked the two 
men, who were strangers to him, while they were talking in the street. He 
ran off, but was subsequently arrested. 

Mr. Hamlin, a solicitor of Red Hill, near Bristol, has been robbed by two 
highwaymen. Mr. Hamlin is an invalid; as he was driving home from 
Bristol in the evening, accompanied by a clerk, a man on horseback rode up, 
presented a pistol at Mr. Hamlin’s head, and demanded his money; while a 
second mounted robber galloped close to the back of the phaeton. The soli- 
citor, having no means of resistance, was obliged to surrender his cash: the 
highwaymen then rode quickly into Bristol. 

William Hickman, collector to Messrs. Joule and Co., brewers at Salford, 
has been sent to ~— for embezzling nearly 10007. His salary and com- 
mission were 250/. a year, and his wife has an income of 170/.; but as he 
was a ‘‘ betting man,” and unlucky, of course 420/. a year was insufficient to 
make both ends meet. 

In June 1852, James St. Albin Quinn, a freight-collector to Messrs. Train 
and Co. of Liverpool, decamped with 1300/. belonging to his employers. He 
went to Melbourne ; became a merchant, and made money. But he had been 
traced ; a warrant was sent to Australia; he has just been brought to Liver- 
pool, and the Magistrates have committed him for trial. 





It now appears that four more persons perished in the Dalhousie than was at 
first reported, —a young gentleman from Calcutta, who was returning thither ; 
Mr. Thomas, surgeon of the ship; a midshipman ; and an assistant sail- 


maker. Joseph Reed, the sole survivor, has sutticiently recovered to converse | 


freely. He cannot suggest any explanation of the cause of the wreck. With 
respect to some of the unfortunate passengers he gives this narrative. “The 

assengers who were dragged through the galley-window were Mr. and Mrs. 
Cnteroeet and two children; and the young lady who was taken out of the 
water and had come out of one of the poop-cabins was Mr. Underwood's eldest 
daughter, who was about nineteen years of age. Just before a fearful sea 
had swept off Mr. and Mrs. Underwood and the two children, he observed 
them embrace each other and in earnest prayer, evidently quite conscious and 
resigned to their fate. Captain Butterworth was holding on near him, when 
Miss Underwood, in her night-dress, was washed out of the poop : and he ex- 
claimed, pointing to the unfortunate girl, ‘ For God’s sake, look here !’ She 
was floating away when Reed caught her up under the arms, and with the 
eid of Burley he got her out. He should never forget the look she gave him. 
He had cut a piece of rope to secure himself to a spar, (the spare oy 
but, seeing there was no chance for the girl, he said, ‘ You had better let me 
lash you to this ; it is your only chance, and you may be picked up: if you 
eeieh, there is some hope of your body being found.’ She looked up im- 
ploringly at him, and said, ‘ Yes, do.” He immediately lashed her to the 
spar, aud when it was sent adrift from him, she ejaculated to Reed, ‘ May 
God bless you, and spare you to get ashore!’ (Reed was moved to tears while 
reciting this scene.) He observed the spar going to windward full ten mi- 
nutes ufter the ship had foundered. There were also clinging to it Captain 
Butterworth, Mr. Fitch, second mate, James Burley, (the young assistant 
sailmaker,) a youth named Simpson, (son of Mrs. Simpson, cabin-passenger,) 


and three or four Lascars. From the heavy sea which was sweeping over the 


spar, he thought it very improbable that any of them could live many hours.”’ 
he corpse of Mrs, Butterworth has been picked up three miles from the 


shore at Hastings. She had intended to proceed as far as Plymouth with her 
husband ; and she took two children with her, but one had been landed at 


eal. 


ple, have published a declaration denying this. 


course down the Channel. 
nor could be have heard them. 


The master, mate, and four seamen, of the schooner William, of Exeter, 

the vessel which Reed alleges made no effort to succour the perishing peo- 

They say that ow did 

what they could; but in a rough sea, with the waves breaking over them, 

they were drifted away from the wreck towards a lee-shore, and were event- 
ually compelled, “with anything but enviable feelings,” to continue their y 

hey did not call out to Reed, ‘Swim to us!” | Dr. Clark moved that it s 











An inquest was held on Saturday, at Golden Green, on six of the hop- 


ickers drowned in the Medway. 
euuahs probably upwards of thirty. 


t was doubtful how many persons were 
Hartlake Bridge belongs to the 


Medway Navigation er ony ; it is of wood; and it now — that the 
fully de 


structure is in a shame cayed state. The waggon in w 


ich were some 


forty hop-pickers—men, women, and children—was drawn by two horses. 
In consequence of the flooded state of the roads, the two drivers had got on 


the horses’ backs; when nearly over the bridge, the shaft-horse stumbled 


| 


| 
} 
| necessity for appointing a day of humiliation. 


| from such an authority to the Presbytery of Edinburg 


| further expression of opinion from me on that subject. 





against a piece of iron in the floor of the bridge, the waggon swerved on one 
side, a hind-wheel struck the rotten rail, which gave way, and the waggon 
fell into the river, which was rolling rapidly along. The drivers did eet 
they could to aid the drowning creatures; and though it was a dark even- 
ing, eleven were saved. The survivors who gave evidence at the inquest 
exonerated the drivers from blame. The first part of the disaster seems to 
have been purely an accident—the stumble of a horse; the dreadful result 
that followed must be laid to the charge of an insufficient, rotten bridge. It 
appears that the bad state of the bridge had been known to several persons 
in the neighbourhood; but some gentlemen connected with the Medway 
Company declared that no representation to that effect had been made to the 
Company, or the defect would have been remedied. This was the verdict— 
“* That the deceased were accidentally drowned; and the Jury are of opin- 
ion that the accident arose entirely from the defective state of the road and 
the wooden bridge, and the dangerous state of its construction, although the 
defect ought to have been before remedied: and they recommend that it be 
forthwith replaced by a substantial construction of brick or stone.” 

A labourer at Harptree, on the Mendip Hills, has died a death of great 
agony. He got intoxicated, went into a field, put his lighted pipe into his 
pocket, and fell into a drunken sleep. He was discovered with his clothes 
~ fire, and his body dreadfully burnt. In this state he lingered for some 

ays. 

Sergeant Ilooper, of the Marines, a private, and two watermen, have 
perished in Plymouth Sound, by the upsetting of a sailing-boat while pro- 
ceeding at night to the ship La Hogue. The sergeant had arrested the pri- 
vate for being absent without leave. : 


SCOTLAND. 

At the monthly meeting of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, on Wednes- 
day, the Moderator read a reply received from Lord Palmerston to a let- 
ter asking whether the appointment of a national fast, on account of the 
cholera, was contemplated by the Government. 





“* Whitehall, Oct. 19, 1853. 

‘* Sir—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to aknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 15th instant, requesting, on behalf of the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, to be informed whether it is proposed to appoint a day of na- 
tional fast on account of the visitation of the cholera; and to state, that 
there can be no doubt that manifestations of humble resignation to the Divine 
Will, and sincere acknowledgments of human unworthiness, are never more 
appropriate than when it has pleased Providence to afflict mankind with 
some severe visitation; but it does not appear to Lord Palmerston that a 
national fast would be suitable to the circumstances of the present moment. 

“The Maker of the Universe has established certain laws of Nature for the 
planet in which we live; and the weal or wo of mankind depends upon the 
observance or the neglect of those laws. One of those laws connects health 
with the absence of those gaseous exhalations which proceed from over- 
crowded human beings, or from decomposing substances, whether animal 
or vegetable; and those same laws render sickness the almost inevitable 
consequence of exposure to those noxious influences. But it has at the same 
time pleased Providence to place it within the power of man to make such 
arrangements as will prevent or disperse such exhalations so as to render 
them harmless ; and it is the duty of man to attend to those laws of Nature, 
and to exert the faculties which Providence has thus given to man for his 
own welfare. 

‘* The recent visitation of cholera, which has for the moment been mer- 
cifully checked, is an awful warning given to the people of this realm, that 
they have too much neglected their duty in this respect, and that those per- 
sons with whom it rested to purify towns and cities, and to prevent or re- 
move the causes of disease, have not been sufficiently active in regard to such 
matters. Lord Palmerston would therefore suggest, that the best course 
which the people of this country can pursue to deserve that the further pro- 
gress of the cholera should be stayed, will be to employ the interval that will 
elapse between the present time and the beginning of next spring in planning 
a enedinn measures by which those portions of their towns and cities 
which are inhabited by the poorest classes, and which, from the nature of 
things, must most need purification and improvement, may be freed from 
those causes and sources of contagion which, if allowed to remain, will in- 
fallibly breed pestilence, and be fruitful in death, in spite of all the prayers 
and fastings of an united but inactive nation. When man has done his ut- 
most for his own safety, then is the time to invoke the blessing of Heaven to 
give effect to his exertions. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, Henry Firzroy.” 

The reading of this reply, it appears, excited a good deal of sensation 
in the Presbytery. The following conversation is reported. 

“ oanall Dr. Clark said—It is not usual, I dare say, to make any re- 
mark on communications of this kind; but I feel called upon to say that I 
totally dissent from the doctrines contained in that letter, and that I can be 
no party to share in the responsibility of those who refuse, or at least who 
decline, to give an opportunity to her Majesty’s subjects to meet together for 
prayer on the occasion of so fearful a visitation. I do not wish to make any 
remark on men in high places, but it is the first time, and I hope it will be 


| the last, that any Secretary of State has ever made any communication of 


this kind to any Presbytery. 

Reverend Dr. Muir—I am sure we all concur in the statement made by 
our excellent friend. There can only be one sentiment of unmingled pity 
and regret entertained by us that such a document should ever emanate from 
a professedly Christian Government. ‘ 

Reverend Dr. Macfarlane—Concurring as I do in the views expressed in 
regard to this communication from the Home Office, there is required no 

I would only ven- 
ture to propose that we should take no further steps in this matter, but that 
we should report this communication to the Synod, which meets next week ; 
so that whatever is done may be done not as a Presbytery, but by our bre- 
thren within the bounds of the province. . 

Reverend Dr. Muir—That reference of the matter to the Synod is only, 
of course, as regards the time. There is no dubiety on our minds as to the 


Dr. Brice expressed his surprise and regret that A letter should be sent 
; 


and contended that 
the Moderator’s letter called for no such response. 
Reverend Dr. Steven said that he regarded the document as unworthy of 
any Christian government or governor. 
dn the question being put, whether the document should be engrossed, 
ould not, but that it should be kept im retentis : 
which was agreed to. 
The Moderator was instructed simply to acknowledge that the letter had 
| been received and laid before the Presbytery.” 


| Mr. Bouverie met his constituents, at Kilmarnock, on Friday last, to 
| give an account of public affairs during the past session. In the course 
of his speech he professed the greatest confidence in Ministers; and 
showed that Scotch business was not, as is often represented, neglected in 
the House of Commons, He pointed out, in particular, that the Sheriff- 
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Courts have been reformed, and the University test got rid of. Mr. Bou- 
yerie does not like either the Russians or the Turks; but as the latter 
have been aggrieved, and as it is of the utmost importance to prevent 
Russia from acquiring possession of European Turkey, he looked upon 
war as inevitable, unless the Russians give way. 





The trades of Edinburgh and Leith held a public meeting on Thursday 
week, to promote the success of the movement for Friday payments and 
a Saturday half-holyday. Mr. John Hope, writer to the signet, occupied 
the chair; and the Reverend Dr. Begg gave his support to the object of 
the meeting. Already the building-trades enjoy the half-holyday, and it 
is hoped that, by the countenance and support of the influential inhabit- 
ants of the city, it will become universal. 








Some days ago, as the steamer Petrel was on her passage up the Clyde, 
and when near Renfrew, a prisoner named Alexander Murchie, or Murphy, 
in charge of a Rothesay officer, made a sudden vound, leaped into the river, 
swam ashore, and quickly disappeared across the fields. ‘This escape was all 
the more daring as Murchie was handcuffed, and his progress through the 
river must have been very difficult. He was under sentence of fifteen 
months’ imprisonment, and was on his way to Perth Penitentiary to suffer 
his punishment.—Edinburgh Advertiser. 


IRELAND. 

At a special meeting of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce, last week, 
resolutions were adopted, and a memorial agreed upon, bringing before 
Government the claims of the Irish linen trade to a full participation in | 
the proposed reduction of the duties now under the consideration of the | 
Government of the United States. A duty of 20 per cent is at present | 
levied upon imports of Irish linen; which amounts toa tax of 35,0004. | 
annually on American consumers. This high duty is not strictly speak- | 
ing protective, for the linen goods manufactured in America do not enter 
into competition with Irish goods, and the flax manufacture of the States 
is insignificant. Only 14,550 spindles are employed; “ under the amount 
in many individual Irish factories, and only one half of what is contained 
in the York Street mill alone.” 





Dr. Cantwell, Roman Catholic Bishop of Meath, is in a state of min- 
gled perplexity and indignation respecting the Income-tax. It appears 
he received the usual paper addressed to him as the “ Reverend John 
Cantwell.” As the only income which he has is derived from the bishop- 
ric of Meath, an office which the Government does not recognize and for- 
bids to be named, he is at a loss how to make a return. Unwilling to 
incur the penalty of neglect, or to resist any law however unjust, he has 
written to Mr. Pollard Urquhart, M.P., for advice ; seeing that Mr. Urqu- 
hart voted with the Government. Mr. Urquhart has replied ; but he can- 
not solve the difficulty raised by Dr. Cantwell. 

[The Standard suggests an easy solution of Dr. Cantwell’s difficulty. | 

“The following form will be satisfactory and quite safe—‘ John Cantwell, 
resident, (name residence,) Roman Catholic bishop. Income derived from 
ee py so much.’ The exercise of any office in the Romish Church is as 
lawful as any other profession.’’] 

A Roman Catholic priest who took part in the last Sligo election has 
been adjudged to pay a bill of 87. 15s. for refreshments supplied to voters 
apparently under his direction. 





A Cork journal states, that on Tuesday, 400 men, draughted from nine 
foot regiments, embarked on board the ship Leopard for the Mediterranean. 
The draughts belonged to the Thirteenth, Fifty-fifth, Thirticth, Ninety- 
second, Third, Forty-first, Forty-ninth, and Sixty-cighth Foot. 

Sir William Betham, Ulster King at Arms, died suddenly on Wednes- 
day, at his residence near Blackrock, Dublin. 





Farvignu oud Calauial, 


France.—The Moniteur of Thursday contained, in its non-official por- 
tion, an article on the Eastern question. ‘The writer takes notice of the 
“new phase” of the question—the negotiations broken off, and the de- 
claration of war; and says “there is no reason to hope that a conflict 
can be prevented.” The question has had an universal interest from 
the beginning ; and while England and France have coéperated in mari- 
time demonstrations, Austria and Prussia have lent their assistance. But 
the Conference at Vienna failed to maintain the rights of the Sultan— 
“the only certain basis of the independence of the Ottoman Porte, and, 
consequently, of the equilibrium of Europe” : and as the Porte decided 
for war, “ the Government of the Emperor could not swerve from the 
course of action it had traced out for itself from the commencement.” 
Its views met those of the British Government, and the fleets were or- 
dered to pass the Dardanelles. 

The article observes, that when the Emperor ascended the throne, he 
gave a solemn promise to assist in maintaining peace; but peace would 
want its essential condition if it ceased to be based on that equilibrium 
necessary to secure the rights of all. These considerations have guided 
the Government on sending the fleet to its new destination; and the 
Emperor will not lose sight of them until peace be established, on the only 
secure foundations. ‘Such an enterprise was worthy to unite the flags 
of the two great countries of the West, and thus to create the beautiful 
spectacle of a perfect understanding in action as well as in negotiations.” 
As to the two Powers who have not joined in the maritime demonstra- 
tions, the writer thinks the interest they have shown in the question is 
evidence that their neutrality will not become indifference ; and while 
France and England approach the theatre of action, “the codperation of 
the other two Cabinets will not be wanting to the negotiations which will 
tend to facilitate the settlement of the quarrel.” 

The Emperor and Empress returned to Paris on Thursday. During 
their stay at Compiégne, there was a grand stag-hunt, attended with more 
than one accident. A large company had assembled, and the stag was 
found ; but he could not be made to run. At length he started, and al- 
most immediately turned and stood at bay. The horse of M. Fould, 
Minister of State, was knocked down; the head keeper shared a similar 
fate ; but neither of the gentlemen was much hurt. The stag then gored 
the horse of Madame Thayer ; the lady was thrown, and her leg fractured. 
It was a sad day for the Renate chivalry: the sculptor Count de Nieu- 
werkerke, and Count d’Albe, cousin of the Empress, were both thrown. 
After this, the frightened and infuriated animal ran for a stable, “ almost 
touching,” says the reporter, the horses of the Emperor and Empress. 








The dramatic scene was fitly closed by M. Edgar Ney, who, “in his qua- 
a < Grand Huntsman, rushed in and killed the stag with a hunting- 
nife,” 

There has also been a dramatic incident at Chalons sur Marne; but 
this time it was tragedy in earnest. Captain de Laporte, one of the 
aides-de-camp of the General in command there, Count de Neuilly, bad 
formed a connexion too intimate with the General’s wife: some oflicious 
am resolved to inform upon the pair; and the General went to the 

odgings of his subordinate, certain of finding his wife there. He knocked 

loudly at the door; and heard his wife say, “It is he, it is he! we are 
lost!’’ “Open, open!” cried the vedio: “or I will break in.” Cap- 
tain de Laporte opened the door, a pistol in each hand; then ensued a 
fierce dispute, ended by the firing of both pistols, The General fell, and 
rolled down the stairs into the street. Some persons ran up; and Count 
de Neuilly died, exclaiming, “The coward, the wretch, he has assas- 
sinated me!” Captain de Laporte surrendered. 

The journals scarcely ventured to do more than allude to the recent 
arrests ; and yct the editors of two of them, the Siéc/e and the Presse, were 
summoned to the Ministry of the Interior and admonished. The Presse 
had published a paragraph briefly announcing that M. Goudchaux had 
been arrested without any sufficient cause. The Government ordered M, 
Emile de Girardin to contradict this: it is said that M. de Girardin not 
only refused, but justified his refusal. He mentioned several persons who 
had been arrested and never tried, and others who had been immediately 
set at liberty ; and it was fair to infer that those persons had been arrested 
unwarrantably, ‘The interview seems to have had no practical result ; M. 
de Girardin maintaining his determination with spirit. He was told that 
unless he complied, the /’resse would be officially warned ; but to this he re- 
joined that the J’resse might be warned and suspended—nothing should 
induce him to give way. 

Turkry.—The latest intelligence from Constantinople, by telegraph, 
is dated the 17th instant; and informs us of the arrival of the combined 
ficets in the Sea of Marmora, The latest intelligence, by letter, reaches 
to the 13th October. At that date the fleets were expected from Besika, 
A division of the Turkish fleet was cruising in the Black Sea ; anyone | 
intended to protect Batoum, an Asiatic port of great importance and muc 
coveted by the Russians. The excitement in Constantinople had sub- 
sided with the publication of the manifesto of war; but the military en- 
thusiasm was as great as ever. Bodies of troops were ever arriving and 
departing ; some of them “ wild-looking men, swarthy turbaned Turks, 
with pistol and yataghan.” 

Through the German papers—not a trustworthy] souree—we are in- 


| formed that “the may of Omer Pacha, which could be kept back no 
| longer, has passed the 


Janube, and beaten the Russians near Oltenitza. 
The Russian vessels on the Danube have fallen into the hands of the 
Turks.” 

A letter from Galatz, written by a gentleman who bad descended the 
Danube from Pesth, gives a lively picture of what he saw. He found 
the Russians posted in force at Guirgevo, opposite the Turkish fortress at 
Rutschuck. ‘This fort was well armed; and around it lay the army, in 
green tents. The brink of the river was defended by a series of low bat- 
terics. 

“ It appears that the Turks protect themselves on the Bulgarian bank, and 
keep watch with great vigilance. All along the bank there are posts and 
sentinels, or videttes; with near them a pole, from fifteen to eighteen feet 
high, surrounded with straw or rushes steeped in tar, and destined to be set 
on fire in case of alarm. ‘The fires would be lighted in the event of a move- 
ment of the Russians, and the signal would spread rapidly on all the line, 
The videttes shelter themselves under a covering of branches, holding their 
horses by the bridle, and with their lances stuck up before them; they have 
also poles by which to give an alarm. All these videttes belong to the regu- 
lar cavalry, Besides the posts and the videttes of the bank, there are others 
on the road, having also signals prepared. This system of vigilance is very 
well regulated ; and things appear to be on a very good footing at Routs- 
chouk.”’ 

It has been stated that Klapka has received a command; but it ap- 
pears that he cannot yet have reached Constantinople. Dembinsky has 
left Paris for Malta. 

The Turkish army intended to cotperate with the Circassians will be 
commanded by Guyon, the Englishman who won a name in Hungary. 
Sefer Bey, a Circassian chief, long detained at Adrianople, has been sent 
back to his mountains. Much is expected from Schamy] in the Caucasus. 
He will be supplied with arms and ammunition. 

Rvss1a.—Advices from St. Petersburg, to the 17th instant, state that 
the Minister of Finance had, by command of the Emperor, assured the 
British firms that British property would be protected, notwithstanding 
the untoward aspect of the Eastern question ; provided, of course, that 
Russian property be equally respected by the British Government. The 
same protection will be extended to British ships and British subjects. 

The tone of the letters would lead to the conclusion that the Emperor 
will not yield, now that war has been declared by Turkey; but that 
there is no popular enthusiasm for war, Imperial manifestoes and “ official 
poetry” notwithstanding. ' 

Letters from Bucharest, of the 11th, state that a party of Russian en- 
gineers, while sounding the Danube, had approached near the Turkish 
bank. A flag of truce was sent to warn them off; they paid no attention 
to the warning; a cannon was fired on them, and a major was killed. 

Germany.—The Emperor of Austria has been staying with his bride 
elect, incognito, at Possenhoffen in Bavaria. When he visited Munich, 
however, on the 16th instant, his appearance was necessarily public, At 
a grand parade in the Marsfield, King Maximilian led the troops past the 
Emperor; who, in return for the courtesy, placed himself at the head of 
two battalions, which he nominally commands, and led them past the 
King. The Princess Elizabeth was present. 

Iraty.—The King of Naples, like other kings, has held autumnal re- 
views of his army. In compliment to him, the Emperor of the French 
sent the Duke de Lespane, an aide-de-camp of Marshal St. Arnaud, to 
assist at the show : when the Duke arrived, however, he was not allowed 
to land, but was ordered into quarantine. Finding that the reviews 
would terminate before the quarantine expired, the Duke instantly re- 
turned to France. As a consequence, it is reported that the Emperor 
has recalled the French Ambassador from Naples. 

There have been bread riots at Turin, The house of Count Cavour was 
beset by a mob, and some windows were broken; but a few policemen 
drove off the rioters, and arrested several. It is described as a “ trumpery 
row,” brought about by the Priest party. 
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Srarn.—It is stated that the people of Madrid are showing symptoms 
of indignation at the Court. On the 18th, the Queen went late to the 
opera, and the performance was stopped to play the Royal March. As 
usual on the entry of the Queen, the audience stood up; but a majority 
cried out, “Que continue la opera; basta, basta!’”’ This demand was 
complied with, and the opera resumed. The King turned pale; but the | 
Queen did not show any emotion; and on leaving the house she bowed | 
to the audience. This is a most unusual occurrence: Spanish etiquette 
does not permit even applause when the Sovereign is present. The 
meaning of this incident is, that there is a Court “ favourite,” who is 
hated, A second symptom of public feeling is more decided: on some 
of the coins, “a word only applied to the most worthless” is stamped 
across the royal effigy ! 


Unrrep Srates.—The Baltic reached Liverpool on Wednesday, bring- 
ing advices from New York to the 15th instant. 

Mr. John Mason, Senator of Virginia, has been appointed to the post 
of Ambassador at Paris, 
For some time past Mexican troops in considerable numbers have been 
concentrated in the Rio Grande, and reports were circulated through the 
Union that Santa Anna intended to proclaim himself Emperor, and make 
war on the United States. General Almonte, the Mexican Minister at | 
Washington, has thought fit to publish a letter stating distinctly that the 
troops had been assembled to protect the Mexican frontier from inroads 
made by “ armed bands of men from the American side,”’ and to hold in 
check the Indians; a duty which the United States, by the treaty of | 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, had stipulated, but had failed to perform. ‘“ The 
foree,”’ he adds, “ is neither intended by his Excellency General Santa 
Anna to be used as an engine wherewith to oppress his fellow citizens, 

nor one with which to make war upon a friendly power.” 

Carr or Goop IHorr.—The Calcutta, touching at the Cape on her 
voyage from India, brings news from Cape Town to the 23d September. 

Che intelligence is less satisfactory than that reported by the preceding 
mail. Some alarm was felt at a rumour that four regiments occupying | 
the Amatolas have been ordered to be withdrawn from the colony. No 
hostile feeling has been manifested by the Caffres, but they are said to 
be discontented. The Cape Town Mail of the 23d says— 

“ About three weeks since, at a meeting which his Excellency held with 
them, Macomo, on behalf of the other chiefs, declared that the land given | 
them was too small. ‘It was all stones; they could not till it, and there 
was no bush for firewood. They wanted the Amatolas.’ This General Cath- 
cart decidedly refused; giving them to understand that their possession of 
that locality would certainly involve another war: and the Cuftres, it is 
stated, ‘ left the meeting not at all satisfied with the result.’ ” 

Two copies of the Friend of the Sovereignty have reached us; and both 
exclaim against the proposed abandonment of the territory, which, it ap- 
pears, Sir George Clerk has been sent out to effect. On the 13th August, 
a public meeting had been held at Bloem Fontein. Resolutions were 
ge expressing the “utmost concern and dismay” of the inhabitants 
at the determination of the Imperial Government; declaring that British 
honour is implicated; predicting incalculable evil to religion and mo- | 
rality ; and protesting against the injustice of the act. A deputation 
waited on Sir George Clerk with an address. In his reply, Sir George 
said that “‘ the Imperial Government has to consider the interests of all ; 
and has thus been led to determine to relinquish the dominion oyer this 
territory.” 

tm this the Friend of the Sovereignty remarks— 

“The great argument of Sir George Clerk, who is to be considered the 


kesman of the Queen’s Ministers, is, ‘The good of add has to be con- | 


sidered in dealing with this question.’ Truly; but is it for the good of adi 
that Hongkong was taken? Was it from such a motive that a slice of the 
Burmese empire was ‘taken in,’ the other day? Was it for the good of ail 
that a company of shopkeepers have become territorial princes?” 

Sir George Clerk intimates that Government are “ prepared to give due 
consideration to claims founded on the abandonment of property acquired 
under encouragement held out by former authoritis.”’ He had called a 
meeting of delegates for the 5th September, and at the latest dates the 
proceedings had not terminated. 

General Pretorius, the notable chief of the Trans-Vaiil Republic, died 
about the latter end of August. 
horted his friends to cultivate the friendship of the British nation. 

The road through the mountain-range between Cape Town and the 
corn-growing regions of Worcester had just been completed, at a cost of 
50,000/., with the labour of colonial convicts. The road had been opened, 
amid great rejoicings. The Licutenaut-Governor was too unwell to 
attend. 

Western Arrica.—The serew-steamer Hope arrived at Portsmouth 
on Sunday, bringing advices from Lagos, where there had been more 
fighting. It will be recollected that Lagos, the stronghold of the slave- 
trade, was attacked and taken by the blockading squadron in December 
1851. Kossoko, the slave-dealer and usurper, was expelled; and Akatoi, 
the rightful ruler, was installed. But some of his dusky subjects, retain- 
ing a lingering fondness for the slave-trade, kept up a correspondence 
with Kossoko, and in August last broke out into open rebellion, After 
some fighting and palavering, Kossoko joined the insurgents with a num- 
ber of canoes carrying guns and 800 men. ‘They fired on the house of 
the English Consul, and he hoisted a red flag. Fortunately, Admiral 
Bruce arrived in the Penelope, and Kossoko fled. Then the troops of 
King Akatoi began to plunder and burn all within their reach. On the 

3d September Akatoi died. He was a man of no authority, and addicted 
to drink. Kossoko now sent a message to the English Consul, to say 
that he should come and take possession of the town; at the same time 
he stopped all communication with the town. Hereupon, Commander 
Phillips, apparently by order of the Consul, sent a force to join the troops 
of the new King, a ae and Kossoko was again put to flight. Lieu- 
tenant Strickland of the Polyphemus was left to build a wall for the de- 
fence of Lagos. 


Ausrratia.—The Constitutional Committee of the Sydney Legislative 
Council has recommended the establishment of an Upper Chamber on the 
nominee system. 

Resolutions embodying the thanks of the Council for the ‘“ Constitu- 
tion despatches” have been agreed to by a select committee, and recom- 
mended for the adoption of the Council itself. The despatches are de- 
scribed as “ the commencement of a new and auspicious wra in the go- 
vernment of her Majesty's Australian Colonies.” 


! or Ballarat.’ 


| people live in cellars, dark, damp, unventilated, and miserable. 


It is stated that before his death he ex- | 


The estimates for the current year were proposed by the Auditor-Gene- 
ral on the 22d June. He estimated that there would be a surplus re- 
venue of 52,267/. at the close of 1853. A balance of 48,000. would be 
derived from the gold-licences. A large revenue is also derived from the 
increased import of ardent spirits and tobacco. Referring to the pros- 
= of Victoria, the Auditor-General saw no reason why New South 

Wales should be thought meanly of in comparison. 

“* Although they had not gold coming in by tons and immigrants landing by 
thousands, yet they saw their harbour filled with vessels of almost all the 
commercial nations of the world; they saw their streets becoming thronged 
like the large commercial towns of the Mother-country; they saw large, 
substantial, and ornamental buildings, rising in every direction; and there 
was a steady tide of immigration flowing in. At the same time, the public 
revenue was increasing in proportion to their increasing requirements; the 
ordinary pursuits of industry were being carried on with almost as little in- 


| terruption as if gold had never been discovered ; while the profits of those 


pursuits had enormously increased, every class of the community was 
thriving, and quietness and good order — throughout the country. 
With these signs of prosperity around, he saw no reason to envy Victoria ; 
and he liked the progress here all the better because it was gradual. In 
the mineral resources of the colony he had the utmost confidence ; and there 
was even a real benefit in its tardy development, as the community was thus 
spared that feverish excitement and disturbance of an industrial system 
which must have ensued had there been suddenly opened 5 7 in the neigh- 
bourhood of this city such vast treasures as were found at Mount Alexander 


The news from Melbourne mainly refers to the state of trade. It 
would appear that the importations have not been excessive; but that 
for want of warehouse room goods cannot be sold at the proper time. 
Transactions cannot be effected unless the goods are ready to be delivered, 
as the cost of getting them up from the bay affects prices considerably. 
Corn and flour were declining; East India rice would not fetch prime 
cost and freight ; groceries, ale, beer, and wine, were going down, not so 
spirits ; and winter clothing, boots, shoes, and hosiery, had fallen, It 
was thought that the depression was temporary. 

The gold-escort from the MacIvor Diggings had been waylaid by 
bushrangers and robbed: all the escort except a sergeant and superin- 
tendent were wounded, The robbers lay in ambush, and fired a deadly 
volley into the unsuspecting troopers. 


Che Public Wealth. 

Cholera, which receded the week before last, made an advance last 
week in the Metropolis. No fewer than 83 persons died—an advance of 
17 upon the highest number yet attained. Out of the 83, 49 died on the 
South side of the Thames, in a population of 616,635; 2 in the West, in 
a population of 376,427; 5 in the North, in a population of 490,396; 3 
in the Central districts, in a population of 393,256; and 24 in the East, 
in a population of 485,522. In the corresponding week of 1848 the num- 
ber of deaths was 34. In his weckly report, the Registrar-General gives 
some useful advice. RT 

“« The public have been frequently cautioned against indulgence in spirit- 
uous liquors at periods of epidemic cholera. The readers of the Registrar’s 
notes, published from week to week, will find too many instances in which 
this advice has been neglected. A person drinks to excess; in a few hours 
he is suffering from an attack of diarrhoea, and the disease runs through its 
several stages to a fatal termination. When cholera is at the door, temper- 
ance in the use of intoxicating liquors, and an almost total abstinence from 
gin sand other spirits, become extremely necessary for the preservation of 

lie. 





He also reiterates the warning, that in no case should diarrhoa be 
neglected ; as observation has incontestably proved that diarrhea precedes 
cholera. 

The officers of the Board of Health continue their rounds, inspecting 
and reporting on the fatal quarters of the town; and their returns to the 
Board show that cholera visits those localities where dirt, overcrowding, 
want of drainage, and foul atmosphere prevail. A vast number of poor 

Ash-pits, 

full of refuse, abound; and conveniences needed for the common decen- 
cies of life are close to human habitations, exhaling noisome effluvia. 
There is a place at Notting Hill called “the Potteries,” inhabited by 
1200 souls. ‘Ihe streets are described as no better than “long tracts of 
black putrescent slush” ; ‘the state of the roads is as bad as the pigstics 
themselves” ; the rears of some of the houses “slope down to a huge 
| pond of filth known as the ‘ocean’”; and a nauseating stench pervades 
' the atmosphere, “ produced by the boiling of fat and other offal.” This 
disgraceful quarter was described by Dr. Southwood Smith in 1838, 
again in 1849, and the descriptions then penned apply to it now. 

But while the number of deaths is greater in London, it is less in the 
provinces. Only one death occurred at Newcastle on Monday, and none 
on Tuesday ; two on Wednesday, and none on Thursday. ‘The town 
resumed somewhat of its cheerful aspect on Saturday ; the streets were 
full again; and the beggars and itinerant musicians had returned. The 
| Corporation were intent upon enforcing sanitary measures, and procuring 
a supply of pure water. : 

The cholera continues in the Shields Union, in Bedlington, and in the 
| Gateshead Union, breaking out by fits and starts, and carrying off victims 
from among the dwellers in filth. In Liverpool nine deaths had occurred 
| between the 18th and 24th instant: they were German emigrants. 

Deaths are also recorded in Hemel Hempsted and in Luton—two each. 
From Scotland we hear that eleven deaths had occurred at Dunse be- 
| tween the 27th September and the 18th October; and there were three 
| in Dundee on the 20th October, and two since that date. The reports 
| from Scotland are meagre and irregular. 


| 


| Pisrellancans. 


The Gazette of Tuesday contains an order in Council further pro- 
roguing Parliament from Thursday the 27th October to Tuesday the 29th 
November, 

The order was formally carried out on Thursday, in the House of 
Lords—Commissioners, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Campbell, and Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. The House of Commons was represented by & de- 
put clerk and two doorkeepers. : 

he formal prorogation of the Convocation of Canterbury, until the 
30th November, took place yesterday. 
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The Shipowners Society of North Shields recently addressed a letter to 
Lord Clarendon, calling his attention to the number of British vessels 
trading with ports in the Black Sea and Baltic, and asking whether, in 
the event of war, sufficient notice would be given to enable the British 
vessels to clear out and avoid capture; and “ whether Lord Clarendon 
considers the present state of affairs so critical as to make it expedient for 
the Society of Underwriters to prohibit the chartering and sailing of ves- 
sels for Russian ports.” Lord Clarendon has replied through Mr, Adding- 
ton— 

“T am to state to you in reply, that there does not exist any treaty stipu- 
lation between this country and Russia, by which the giving such a notice 
as that to which you refer is made obligatory on either Government; and 
that, with respect to the general questions, whilst it is of course impossible 
for her Majesty’s Government to answer for future contingencies, which 
might depend on the conduct of others, her Majesty’s Government will ne- 
glect no step in their power which may conduce to the security of the trade 
of this country.” 

Detachments of the Royal Artillery at Woolwich have received orders 


to hold themselves in readiness to embark for Gibraltar, Malta, and Cor- | 


fu, “to fill up the companies at those stations.” 

Sir William Hall Gage is appointed “ Rear-Admiral of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Admiralty thereof, in 
the room of Admiral Sir George Cockburn, Baronet, decdensl.” 

Major-General Fleming, who has served in Calabria, Egypt, Spain, 
America, Canada, and the East Indies, is the new Colonel of the Ennis- 
killens. 


The Grand Duchess Marie of Russia left Dover on Saturday, for Ostend. 
She was accompanied on board by the Duchess of Hamilton and Baron 
Brunow ; who subsequently returned to town. 

The Bishop of Norwich has been suffering from so severe an attack of 
illness, that he has been compelled to postpone a course of confirmations 
for which arrangements had been made. 

Lord Minto has arrived at Genoa. 

The Duke de Nemours has joined the Countess de Neuilly at Genoa. 

Mr. Soulé, the American Minister, whose arrival at Madrid has been 


incorrectly announced several times, reached that capital on the 15th in- , 


stant; and has presented his credentials at an audience of the Queen. 
General Alaix, an old Spanish officer, died of apoplexy on the 15th. 


The subscriptions towards the erection of a statue to Prince Albert 
in Hyde Park,—a project originating with the Lord Mayor of London, 
—are, the public is assured by that gentleman through the Daily News, 
already of such an amount as to render success certain. Mr. Challis is 
naturally desirous of giving a national character to the movement. 
Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Marquis of Westminster, the Earl of Ellesmere, Lord Overstone, Lord 
John Russell, and a host of artistic, scientific, and mercantile men, have 
subscribed for sums varying from 5/. to 1004. 


Up to the 22d September, the yellow fever continued its ravages in Ber- 
muda. The island was left without a Governor ; and an officer, Major 
Byles, who had only attained his majority three months previously, was 
the senior military officer. Only one clerk of the Ordnance was left. 





Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for | 


the weck ending on Saturday last. 















Ten Weeks Week 

of 1843-52. of 1853. 
5 4 thc Diseases. ...scscscsesseeseces Aeveeveccepersesescccesese 2,555 . 306 
psy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,, 446 eevee 44 
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Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Sense 1,074 esos «110 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ............0sse0008 350 39 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 1,394 + 165 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 558 eee 68 
DIRGERGS UNO MINEMNUE. (Dn cocccagescncesscncscestooccscoeccces 121 . ll 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c........... 105 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c 66 seve 3 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c...... 19 2 
Malformations. ......+ssscseeseseesenes 32 eee 3 
5 eeee 28 
eeee 39 
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at im 
were made on the East Lancashire Railway on Saturday. 
patented a railway-break intended to stop trains in a much less space than 


Experiments on a matter of rtance—the stopping of trains— 


Mr. Newall has 


under the present system. His breaks have been tried on a train upon the 
East Lancashire line for six weeks, and have worked well. At the experi- 
ment on Saturday, a train was filled with scientific and practical men con- 
nected with railways; there were seven carriages and a van, and four breaks. 
Mr. Newall’s invention is described as follows. “ The principal feature of 
the plan is a long horizontal shaft which passes over the top of the entire 
train, from the engine in front to the van at the rear, and is connected with 
each break, so that it is in the power of any of the railway servants in 
charge of the train, from the engine-driver himself to the guard behind, to 


apply in an instant and simultaneously the whole of the breaks with which | 


a train may be furnished. The shaft is about two inches in diameter, and it 
is so contrived that it matters not if one carriage be higher than another, or 
if the train be curved, elongated, or contracted while in motion ; the differ- 
ence in the height of carriages being provided for by a ball-and-socket joint, 
bolted through at right angles, two of them being sufficient for each carriage, 
and the sudden elongations and contractions to which trains are subject in 
starting or stopping are provided for by a portion of the connexion made of two- 
inch round iron tubing, having a steel square welded in the end, and a square 
bar, five feet long, working fogitudinally inside, so that when the engine 
starts or stops this slide expands or contracts, as the motion of the train may 
require. If the shackle by which any of tue carriages in a train are coupled 
together were to break, leaving the truin to be held together by the side- 
chains, the slide referred to is still 1:mg¢ enough to be held in the socket. 
The connexion between the shafting on the top of the train and the breaks 
is effected by an upright cylinder at the end of a carriage or van, (for they 
may be attached to either,) which contains a spiral spring acting on a cross 
pin, and worked by a wheel and pinion at the top, between double racks with 
connecting links to act on the lever. The object of having two upright racks, 
one only being used at a time, is to enable the motion to be reversed, should 
4 carriage or train have to go in a contrary direction without being turned 
round ; and this is effected by an eccentric, throwing one rack out and the 

r in gear. One important feature of the new patent is, that all the breaks 
are self-acting. They are turned off to enable a train to start by means of a 


The | 


wheel and pinion, which wind up the spiral spring, and which are held in 

suspension by a mere catch ; so that in case of danger the catch has only to 

be slipped, (and when the catch for one break is slipped by a slight motion of 

the wheel the catches on all the others slip also,) and the whole of the other 
breaks on the train instantly apply themselves.” 

These were the results of the trial. When the train was going at twenty 
miles an hour on a level, with slippery rails, it was stopped in eighty yards; 
in another case the distance was between forty and fifty yards. The great 
experiments were on the descent into Accrington. The gradient is very steep ; 
trains usually run at only ten or fifteen miles down it. On Saturday, the 

| Speed was raised to thirty-five miles, when the guard applied a slight check ; 
| some fog-signals exploded, all the breaks were applied fully, and the train 
| Was stopped in 228 yards. On the same descent, with a speed of forty miles, 
| the train was stopped in 380 yards. In these experiments the breaks were 
applied so as to bring the utmost resistance to the motion of the wheels short 
of stopping their revolution: they can be entirely locked if necessary, but 
when wheels are in that condition both rails and wheels are damaged: the 
wheels are flattened by the friction, and afterwards, in revolving, the interior 
angle of the flattened part acts as a hammer on the rail. 





London was visited by a thunder-storm on Thursday. The weather had been 
very warm for several days. There was a thunder-storm on the Southern 
coast in the morning. 

_ The Carlton Club has taken the residence of the late Duke of Buckingham 
in Pall Mall, for two years, at a rent of 1800/.; during which time the club- 
house of the Carlton will undergo some alterations. 

Messrs. Bass and Company have issued a circular statement, that “in con- 
sequence of the high price of hops and malt, the brewers of Burton-upon- 
Trent have been compelled to raise the price of pale ale.”’ The advance is 
6s. per barrel. 

A professional gentleman of Brighton recently travelled from Vienna to 
Brighton in three days; having left the Austrian capital on Monday, and 
reached home on Wednesday night. 

Letter-receiving-boxes have been furnished to all the stations situated in 
towns on the South-western Railway. They are to be fixed in the most 
conspicuous parts, against the walls of the platforms of the various stations. 


A boatman, on returning to Fanoe in Schleswig, on the 5th instant, re- 
ported that he had sighted a vessel at sea capsized: boats were sent out in 
search, and on approaching the hull a tapping was heard. A hole was made 
in the bottom, and a young Englishman discovered in a delirious state, 
| standing up to his chest in water. He was taken to Nordby, and carefully 

tended; but died there, on the 9th instant. In his wanderings he continu- 
| ally repeated the inscription of a medal he wore, “ Let every man do his 
duty.” It is supposed that the vessel had been bound from Hull to Ham- 
burg, and was lost in the storm of the night of September 26 ; in which case 
our hapless countryman had been in that pitiable position eleven days before 
he was extricated. 
A son of George Linley the composer has had a narrow escape. He had 
' fixed on the Dalhousie to take his passage for Sydney ; but his mother, 
having taken a prejudice to that ship, urged him so fervently to give up his 
desire of going in 4 that, at the last moment only, he consented. She 
| visited the Dalhousie three times with her son, hoping to overcome her super- 
stitious feelings. On the occasion of her last visit, a gentleman signing pa- 
| pers in the cabin, seeing her hesitation, said, “* Madam, this is a first-rate 
ship : I have 40,000/. on board ; and rest assured, I must think well of the 
Dalhousie before I would trust so much in her.” Much more he argued to 
persuade her ; but Mrs. Linley immediately went tothe Samarang, and there 
secured a berth for her son, 

Another batch of ticket-of-leave convicts, selected this time from the 

Dartmoor Prison, are now at large. 


It is one of the happy results of the cessation of transportation to Van 
| Diemen’s Land that instructions have been given to pull down the gallows 
| at Launceston. Facing the river, the first object which met the stranger's 
eye was the permanent gallows, a substantial affair, built up with bricks and 
stone, and having a huge beam securely let into the walls; altogether de- 
signed for any amount of service. Butconvictism has ceased, and it is rather 
significant that the removal of the gallows should be ordered immediately.— 
Tasmanian. 

A packing-case maker in the quarter St. Martin, on commencing work on 
Tuesday morning, perceived a well-dressed man of about forty years of 
pass frequently before him and look at him attentively. At length the 
stranger asked him what o'clock it was. The man answered, “Seven,” 
Whereupon the stranger said, “‘ You begin work early—you must earn @ 
good deal?” ‘I just earn enough,” was the reply, “to maintain my 
| family”: and, seeing the stranger was anxious to get into conversation, he 

continued—“ I have a young wife and three children. I work for myself; 
but I only began business with my savings as a workman, and my wife 
brought me nothing. But I do not repent having married her, for we are 
| attached to each other.’’ ‘Could you not extend your business?”” “To do 
that, I must have money.” ‘A good deal? Would 10,000 franes, for ex- 
ample, be enough?”’ ‘Oh, that would be more than is necessary. But if 
I had that sum, I could, with my activity, soon rival the best of m 
trade!” “Well,” said the stranger, “give me your name exactly, an 
I will endeavour to do something for you!” The tradesman handed 
him one of his cards, and the stranger went away. In the afternoon, 
when the man had almost forgotten the visit of the morning, he was 
| surprised to see the stranger come in and present him with a carefully- 
| sealed parcel. ‘I confide this to you,” said he, “and I require that you 
shall not open it until twenty-four hours shall have elapsed. You will find 
it contains something that concerns you; but I repeat, that you must not 
open it until tomorrow at this time, unless you see me in the mean time.” 
The stranger did not again appear; and next day, at two o'clock, the trades- 
man, pressed by his wife, broke the seals of the parcel. He then found a paper 
containing these lines—“ Imperative reasons oblige me to quit life. I shall 
go far from Paris to accomplish my design, At the moment at which you 
read these lines, I shall be no longer in existence, But before dying, Iam 
anxious to promote the happiness of an honest family. The information 
which I have obtained respecting you, convinces me that my money will be 
well placed. You will find enclosed a sum of 10,000 francs, with a donation 
of it to you in due legal form.’ Enclosed were ten notes of 1000 francs 
each.—Galignani’s Messenger. 





“THE IRISH TOURIST'S TICKET.” 

An entertainment under this title, depicting a fancied tour from Dublin 
to Killarney, is given nightly at the Seaver Square Rooms, by Mr. P. 
Henry Hatch ; and, if we may judge from the experience of the first 
night, with a good prospect of success. It is of a class now well known, 
and more popular among the miscellaneous sightseers than attractive to 
those who require to be served with something positive in the way either 
of amusement or of information; its object being attained if a 








medley of 
songs, mild jokes, facile story-telling, varied by sentimental somali 
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slight sketches, and slighter diorama, is sat out with the complacent smirk 
of a not too exacting audience. In the present instance, the song-singing, 
being by Miss Julia Bleadon, of ballads written in by Mr. Lover 
“ expressly for this entertainment,” is better than the unsophisticated 
vocalization to which we are generally treated. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The meeting to promote the Bellot Testimonial will be held at two 
o’clock on Friday next, in Willis’s Rooms; and the arrangements are of 
such a kind as not only to secure a large success for the object, but to 
stamp it with a high and national character. The chair will be taken by 
Sir Roderick Murchison, President of the Geographical Society,—doubly 
fitted, by his scientific position, and his freedom from party associations. 
The first resolution will be moved by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
—and, while that simple fact will be appreciated by the coun- 
trymen of Bellot, we all know how Sir James Graham can do justice to 
his subject. Lord Aberdeen expressly associates himself with the labours 
of the Committee, and evinces a genuine warmth of feeling beyond the 
formal tribute to a public expectation. We have already mentioned 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Ellesmere as having scized the earliest oppor- 
tunity of signifying their active cojperation. Indeed, it would most likely 
be difficult to find those who do not take an active interest in rendering 
this tribute to the memory of the noble-minded Frenchman, worthy of 
the interests involved—the interests of science in its highest paths, of 
international good feeling, and of humanity, 


The Moniteur of yesterday published the following telegraphic an- 
nouncement from Bucharest, dated the 25th instant. ‘Two Russian 
steamers, with cight gun-boats, forced the passage of the Danube on the 
23d, and encountered a smart fire from the Turkish fort of Isaktchi, 
situate on the right bank of the river, between Reni and Ismail. The 
Russians had a Lieutenant-Colonel, three officers, and 12 sailors, killed, 
= 50 wounded, They pretend to have set the fort of Isaktchi on 








A despatch from Bucharest of an earlier date states, as a rumour, 
“that Omar Pacha had informed Prince Gortschakoff of his intention to 
occupy the Sultan’s territories (the Principalities) at once. He has also, 
it is said, written to Stirbey, that he intends entering Bucharest on the 
Ist of November. On the 11th, Prince Gortschakoff held a council of 
war. It was resolved to evacuate the Southern part of Wallachia, evi- 
dently with a view to enticing the Turks away from their intrenchments. 
It is thought that the Turks are waiting for the full moon to cross the 
Danube, and that they will cross in two columns, at Widdin and Braila.” 

[One circumstance throws great discredit on the whole series of reports 
in this despatch. Widin and Ibraila are two hundred miles asunder: the 
former is close to the Austrian frontier; the latter near the confluence of 
the Pruth and the Danube, above Ismail.] 

Letters from Constantinople mention that the Russian agent, M. Argy- 
ropulo, has had an interview with the Austrian Internuncio, and has for- 
mally placed the Russians in Turkey under his protection. 

It is now stated that M. de la Cour, the French Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, will be recalled; and Gencral Baraguay d’ Hilliers is named 
as his successor. 

By telegraphic despatch from Turin, of Thursday’s date, it appears “ the 
King has replied to the attack upon Count Cavour, by giving him the 
energetic and popular Liberal, M. Rattazzi, as a colleague. It was the 
election of this gentleman as President of the Chamber of Deputies which 
twelve months ago induced the retirement of M. d’Azeglio, and brought 
Count Cavour into power.” M. Rattazzi takes the Ministry of Justice, 
vice Buoncompagni, 


The overland mail from India, China, and Australia, arrived in London 
— afternoon. The latest dates are—Bombay, 28th September; 

ongkong, 9th September ; Port Phillip, 24th August. 

The accounts from Burmah are not at all cheerful. Bands of armed 
men, commonly called “ Dacvits,” but really irregular soldiery, were 
stockaded in many places. Their aggregate number is said to be 14,000 ; 
probably exaggerated, Although strongly garrisoned by British troops, 
a town called Kaingain, or Khangyen, had been destroyed by a body of 
these fellows. The steamer Indus, going up the river, came upon “a 
complete nest of Dacoits, a little below Kaingain.” On seeing the 
steamer, they fled, and left their boats, which the Captain had not time 
to destroy. On reaching Kaingain, Major Michin, commanding the 
garrison there, sent the Indus to cut off the Dacoits, while he attacked 
them by land. About fifty boats were cut out, others sunk. Major Mi- 
Shin attacked the Dacoits hielhse up the creck; the steamer went to as- 
Bls. ulm; but the enemy gave them the slip, and repossessed themselves 
of several boats, Again the boats were retaken. Major Michin asked 
for reinforcements : before ~< could arrive, Kaingain had been burnt 
to the ground. An attack on Prome was expected, and a renewal of the 
war considered inevitable. 

It is stated that a Frenchman is drilling the Burmese troops at Ava. 
He managed to get up the country on the pretext of commercial objects. 

Colonel Mackeson, a distinguished “Political” on the North-west 
frontier, has been assassinated in his office, by an Affghan. This is the 


third public seryant who has been murdered within a few months in the | 


Punjaub. 
A more serious incident has occurred at Aurungabad, in the Nizam’s 


territory. The Resident sent out a force to arrest a Rajah and a party of ! 


refractory Arabs. When summoned, the Arabs refused to surrender. A 
regular siege of their place of refuge took place; the Rajah was taken 
alive, and his band exterminated: on our side, two officers, Captain Par- 
ker and Ensign Bosworth, and 20 Sepoys, were killed—two officers and 
50 men wounded. 

The news from China is not very precise ; but it is considered that the 
rebels have had great successes in the North, and that probably Pekin 
has by this time fallen into their hands. 

Mr. Latrobe has resigned the Lieutenant-Governorship of Victoria, and 
only holds office until his successor shall arrive. 

ne of Mr. Latrobe’s last acts was to throw open certain portions of 
Crown lands previously reserved from lease or sale, comprising forty-five 
square miles. On this the Melbourne Argus observes—“ Should the Go- 
vernment pursue with vigour this new policy, prosecute the surveys with 





energy, and bring the land into market in adequate quantities, little in 
reference to the land question will remain to be wished.” 

In Sydney, besides the report on the Constitution, virtually recom- 
mending an aristocratic Senate and a Representative Assembly based on 
a perfectly inexclusive franchise, other interesting measures had been be- 
fore the Latin : one, introduced by the Attorney-General, to em- 
body recent improvements in the rules and practice of the English law 
courts, and another, by Dr. Douglas, to establish limited partnership on the 
French and American plan, had passed ; another, also by Dr. Douglas, to 
execute punishment of death privately within the walls of the prison, 
and in the presence only of the officials and sworn witnesses, was making 
such progress that it would most likely be sent to England for the Royal 


assent. 


Sir Charles Wood made a speech on Thursday to his Halifax consti- 
tuents, who were giving him a complimentary dinner. His topics were 
free trade, the great measures of last session, and the Eastern question. 
His treatment of these subjects did not differ from that of his colleagues. 


The Northern strike has now attained to formidable proportions. It is 
estimated that no fewer than 70,000 persons are without employment ; 
a few actually on strike against their employers, but the great majority, 
say 65,000, are locked out. The latest ‘‘lock-out”—involving 20,000— 
took place yesterday, at Burnley and Padiham. 

A telegraphic message, dated this morning, says—“ Last night there was 
a riotous assemblage of miners at Wigan. ‘The lights were put out, and 
many windows were broken. ‘Troops were sent for, and arrived at one 
o’clock this morning. ll quiet.” 


James Hayes, the bricklayer’s labourer who killed his wife at Shepherd’s 
Bush in September, was tried yesterday in the Central Criminal Court, found 
guilty of “Manslaughter,” and sentenced to transportation for life. 

Filtness, an ex-bath attendant at Malvern, has been committed for trial 
on a charge of robbing a Mr. Kelsell of money and jewels. The case has 
excited an unusual sensation in consequence of the strange behaviour of 
Filtness, who not only replies to the charge of robbery by declaring that the 
valuables were given him, but, with an air of studied religious penitence, 
makes a counter-accusation of a most revolting kind ; and in this charge he 
also implicates several ** persons moving in very high society.” He asserts 
that two noblemen have offered him 500/. to “ purchase bail’”’ and get out 
of the way. 


The Argo, a screw-steamer belonging to the General Screw Steam Navi- 
gation Company, has made the passage from Port Phillip to Southampton, 
via Cape Horn, in sixty-four days,—exactly the same period occupied in her 
passage out, vid the Cape of Good Hope. The Victoria, a steamer belonging 
to the Australian Steam Company, has made the passage from Gravesend to 
Adelaide in sixty days. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay ArrERnoon. 

The tone of the foreign intelligence on the Eastern question this week 
having been regarded as more pacific, Government Securities have rallied 
considerably. On Monday the account of the interview between the leading 
British firms at St. Petersburg and the Russian Minister produced an im- 
mg of 4. On Tuesday, several operators, who had sold for a fall, 
ought back their Stock; and, assisted by money purchases on behalf of the 
—— an advance of 3 occurred: Consols were done at 92}, closing a shade 
ower. The highest prices were realized on Wednesday; when Consols 
reached 923. Subsequently they declined 2, in consequenee of a notice from 
the East India Company that the rate of interest on their Bonds would be 
raised to 3} per cent per annum from that day—they had previously borne, 
since May, a reduced rate of 2} per cent. Yesterday Consols ranged be- 
tween 923 and 923, leaving off at 92§}. The market has been strengthened 
by the arrival of gold from New York: 100,000/. was received on Monday, 
and on Wednesday the American steamer Baltic brought 200,000/. in specie. 
Gold has arrived from Australia also, by several vessels: the largest amount 
was received yesterday, valued at 567,777/. The rates of exchange upon 
Amsterdam and Hamburg were lower on Tuesday ; upon Paris there was a 
tendency to improvement. . Money continues very abundant at the Stock 
Exchange and out of doors. On Tuesday a bargain was efiected in Consols 
assented to be reduced to Two-and-a-half per Cents, at the price of 85. 
Today the Funds opened with a firm appearance, and Consols were done at 
922: they fell subsequently 1 per cent on the publication of a despatch 
copied from the Monitew, which stated that two Russian steamers with 
eight gun-boats forced the passage of the Danube on the 23d instant, receiv- 
ing a brisk fire from the Turkish fort. The Funds have since only partially 
rallied, Consols closing at 913 { for Money and Account. Bank Stock is 2 
lower, and India Stock 2 better, this week, In Exchequer Bills there is no 

alteration. p 
Foreign Stocks have not been much sought after, and the following have 
declined—Portuguese Four, Peruvian Four-and-a-half, and Russian Five 
per Cents, Swedish, and Buenos Ayres, 1; Granada Deferred, }. Austrian 
has improved 2; which is remarkable as her financial necessities are be- 
coming daily more critical : rage | failed to raise a loan in London, 
Austria has again applied to the Vienna Bank for assistance. Both 
here and in Paris, bills on Vienna are hardly saleable. Much sur- 
prise was created on Monday by the announcement that an attempt would 
be made by Turkey to raise in London a loan of 2,500,000/. at 10 per cent. 
The treatment which the Bondholders received on the occasion of the last 
loan would be sufficient to frustrate any other appeal for assistance. Mexican 
has improved 1 per cent, on information published by the Committee of 
Bondholders, “ that arrangements have been made by the Mexican Govern- 
| ment for the immediate payment of one dividend; and a remittance of 
50,000/. has been sent to Colonel Facio by the English packet for that ob- 








| Railways have been favourably influenced by the improvement in Consols. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday, particularly on the latter, stock was in de- 
mand. Great Western then closed at 801; London and North-western, 
103 4; Midland, 59} 60. Upon the arrangement of the Account, yesterday, 
a fall of 10s. to 1. occurred in several of the leading lines, and at the close 
the difference compared with last Saturday was to the following extent. 
Increase—Great Northern, 4/. ; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 2/. 10s. 5 
Caledonian, Lancaster and Carlisle, and Newmarket, 2/. ; York, New castle, 
and Berwick, and York and North Midland, 1/. 10s. ; Midland, 1/. 5s. ; East 
Lancashire, Great Western, London and North-western, Oxford, W orcester, 
and Wolverhampton, and South-eastern, 1/.; Lancashire and Tesushion, 
lés. ; North British, 10s. Decrease—Edinburgh and Glasgow, London = 

South-western, Norfolk, and Scottish Midland, 1/.; Aberdeen, 10s. dn — 
reign Shares the improvement has been—Northern of France, lis. ; 

Central of France, Rouen and Havre, and Western of France, 10s. 5 +~ 
and Lyons, Paris and Strasbourg, and Sambre and Meuse, 5s. wae the 
English and Foreign lines are rather lower, owing to the fall in Consols. 
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Saturnpay, Twetve o'CLock. 

The English Funds have improved j this morning; Consols are now 92} } 
for Money and Account. Exchequer Bills par 4 prem. The bullion re- 
turn by the Bank of England shows a decrease of 311,268/. In Foreign 
Stocks the only change is a decline of ji in Spanish—the Three per Cents are 
now 44 } and the Deferred 21 }. Railways continue flat; the bargains have 
been in the following—Aberdeen, 20; Caledonian, 50; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 62; London and North-western, 101}; Midland, 59} ; York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick, 62, 





3 per Ceat Consols ....... ; Danish 3 per Cents......... 813 
Dit<o for Account ..... ee 2 | Dutch 24 per Cents. - 613 
8 per Cent Reduced .,...... Ditto 4 per Cents..., - 924 
3} per Cents ...ccceveceeces Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 24) 5 
Long Annuities ..........++ Peruvian 44 per Cents....... 70 2 
Bank Stock ......cceeeeeees Ditto Deferred 3 per Cents.. 49 51 
Exchequer Bills ...........+ Portuguese 4 per Cents ..... 40 2 
India Stock ......... salads ing Russian 5 per Cents ....... lll 13 
Austrian 5 per Cents ........ Ditto 44 per Cents ......... 68 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 44 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... Ditto Weferred ...........4+ 21 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 90 2 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... Swedish 4 per Cents........ 90 2 





Che Cheatres. 


To “keep up its charter,” as the saying is, Drury Lane is compelled to 
be equestrian at least once a year. This provision is not written in Killi- 
grew’s patent, nor was it known to the lessees of the so-called “ palmy 
day ” ; but nevertheless it is clearly set down in the book of Fate, as may 
be certainly inferred from a study of modern chronicles. When a 
whole line of Tantalides or Stuarts come to an unfortunate end, we have 
a right to suppose there is a fatality in the house ; so, when a year scarcely 
ever passes over the head of Old Drury without a troop of horse starting 
from the soil, we have a right to surmise, however “ legitimate ’’ the com- 
mencement of the season, that something gymnastic is at hand. There is, 
however, this important difference between the present and former years : 
the horses, themselves successful, used to follow and precede ill-luck ; on 
this occasion, Mr. Brooke being lucky, is succeeded * a om | troop of 
American equestrians, who will probably be followed by a lucky panto- 
mime. So does Fortune, with unaverted face, smile on Mr. E. T. Smith. 


The Haymarket Theatre, which reopened on Monday, the day when 
the horses of Drury commenced their long course, presents a very gay ap- 

arance ; ty hes newly decorated as well as substantially improved. 
Light, elegant, and with new facilities for seeing the stage, this house, 
thanks to the zeal of the architect, Mr. G. Somers Clarke, is now one of 
the prettiest in London. The only important event (besides the decora- 
tion) connected with improvement, is the débit of Mr. G. Vandenhoff, 
once of Covent Garden ; who, coming quite fresh to this metropolis, has 
played Hamlet in most unexceptionable style. A performance more free 
from positive faults is seldom witnessed ; and he is fairly entitled to every 
laudatory attribute which does xot comprise genius and inspiration. 





Paristan THEATRICALS. 

Within the last fortnight there has been a perfect explosion of pro- 
ductiveness among the theatres of the French metropolis, Novelty 
crowds so thickly upon novelty, that the papers, though this is no extra- 
ordinary period, look like our own daily journals on the morning after 
Boxing-night or Easter Monday. 

At the Académie Impériale alone there are two new operas. One is a 
work in two acts, written by M. Henri Trianon, and composed by M. 
Limnauder, already known by his Montenegrins. It is called Le Maitre 
Chanteur,—a word which the French use as an equivalent for the Ger- 
man “ Meistersiinger” ; and is little more than an anecdote of the Em- 
oe Maximilian, the hero of that renowned old poem the “ Theuer- 

ank,”’ 
Maximilian Emperor, Maximilian himself is wandering about disguised 
as a minstrel; and in that capacity succeeds in promoting the happiness 
of two lovers, notwithstanding the very common impediment of a tyran- 
nical father. The other opera—Colette—which is written by M. de Pla- 
nard, and composed by M. Justin Cadaux, is a work of more pretension. 
It is founded on a well-known episode in M. Alfred de Vigny’s “ Ser- 
vitude et Grandeurs Militaires,””"—the episode in which a young country 


girl, with a good voice, suddenly makes her fortune by taking a part in | 
The | 


names and motives of the personages are changed by M. de Planard, but | 


an opera performed in the presence of Queen Marie Antoinette. 


the source is not to be mistaken. 

At the Comédie Frangaise, there is a new play in three acts, on one 0. 
those artistical subjects which the Parisians love so much. The action is 
supposed to take ~ oem during the youth of the Spanish painter, Murillo; 
who is so unprosperous that he is about to hang himself, until a kindly 
seiiora dissuades him from his rash intention, after involving him in some 
amusing adventures. Suicide in this piece is treated in a light kind of 
manner, which reminds us of M. Emil Augier’s elegant little drama of Za 
Cigué, The title is Murillo, and the author is M. Aylie Langlé. Why 
M. Langlé has chosen the Spanish painter for the hero of the tale, it is 
not easy to discover; for of this intention of suicide the biography of 
Murillo says nothing. No matter: there was of course a time when 
Murillo was not appreciated, and nothing would be more natural than a 
desire to hang himself under such circumstances. At any rate, no one 
can prove the negative. 

The Ambigu-Comique has a new “ drama of intense interest ”—one of 
those long affairs that last a whole evening—entitled La Priére des Nau- 
Jrages. A mutinous sailor takes possession of a ship bound for Mexico, 
and, turning adrift the captain and his family, directs his course to Cali- 
fornia, where he makes his fortune. 
but their daughter, a child of early years, is saved by the Indians, and 
becomes in the end an instrument of vengeance against her father’s de- 


stroyer. 
PA usir. 


A series of concerts, designated the ‘“ Wednesday Evening Concerts,” 
has been sct on foot at Exeter Hall. The first took place on Wolseier, 
and it is intimated that they are to be continued weekly till the end of 
the musical season. They are similar in plan to the old “ Wednesday 
Concerts” ; but, we believe, have been originated by entirely different 
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parties. The directors make fair hiscs in gy) 

and the performance of the music; ata se 

sions, their undertaking has a prospect ani ‘an& be 
Their arrangements are on a liberal  \ etre, perenty strong, 

is conducted by Benedict, and consists of well-known and excellent per- 

formers ; the chorus is effective; and we are promised, during the series, 

the highest vocal and instrumental talent that London can furnish. The 

rates of admission are very moderate. 

The concert of Wednesday contained much that was good; though a 
great error in judgment, we think, was committed in devoting the whole 
first part to a thing which is held in no estimation as a work of art—TZhe 
Desert of Felicien David. This piece, when performed at Her Majesty's 
Theatre some years ago, and at one of Jullien’s concerts, made no im- 

ression ; and its temporary vogue even in Paris soon came to an end. 

y an ingenious use of original Eastern melodies, and some skill in the 
combination of instruments, the composer has produced several piquant 
effects of what may be called musical colouring, but of construction and 
form he has not the slightest idea. There is not a single “ movement ” 
in the piece that deserves the name. It was coldly received, and it will 
certainly not be repeated. 

The miscellaneous selection, which formed the second part, is entitled 
to almost unmingled praise. It comprised the overture to Oberon,—to 
which full justice was done by the band; Mendelssohn's “ Rondo bril- 
lante” in B minor,—superbly played by the young and rising pianiste, 
Arabella Goddard; Lindsay Sloper’s fine scena, “ Joan of Arc in prison,”’ 
—sung by Miss Dolby with true expression and no small dramatic power ; 
a pretty ballad by Edward Loder, ‘“ There’s a path by the river,”’—plea- 
santly and archly sung by Miss Isaacs; Bishop's famous glee and chorus, 
* The chough and crow,” and Macfarren’s fine madrigal, “* Maidens would 
ye ‘scape undoing,””—sung with excellent effect by forty male and female 
voices. Signor Cioffi played a solo on the trombone very well; but the 
trombone is not an instrument for solos. A French singer, Mademoiselle 
Norie, made her débit in an air from the Lombardi, which she sang in 
French. She seems to have a fine contralto voice, but her powers were 
destroyed by extreme nervousness, 

The hall was well filled. The second part of the concert was warmly 
applauded; and the principal pieces were encored, notwithstanding a 
request to the contrary inserted in the bills. Such requests are useless, 
as they are always disregarded. 


Letters ta the Editor, 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD'S FAMILY. 








While the electors at Frankfort on the Maine are making | 


| prejudice against both parties. 


The captain and his wife perish; | 





Forfar, 27th October 1853. 
Srr—Every one who thinks upon the subject will agree in the opinion ex- 
ressed in the last number of the Spectator, that the case of the widow and 
— of the Ettrick Shepherd has been inadvertantly passed over, in the 
distribution of the Royal patronage. James Hogg was not only a brilliant 
| ae but one of the kindest of men. His production of the **Queen’s 
fake,”’ and the other pieces mentioned in the Reverend Mr. Marshall's let- 
ter, raise Hogg to a high eminence among the bards of Scotland; but there 
is one point of his character which has not been noticed: I allude to his 
amor patria. His lyrics, about the beginning of the present century, did 
much for the encouragement of the spirit of loyalty and patriotism which 
then existed throughout the kingdom. At that time, every district of Scot- 
land had its corps of yeomanry and regiment of volunteers; andin my school- 
boy days, I have seen, at one time, two regiments of infantry volunteers, one 
from the Lowlands of Perthshire, and another from the hills and glens of 
Athol and Breadalbane, at drill on the Inch of Perth at the same time. 
The latter regiment was composed of the finest men that could be found in 
any country; fresh from their native hills; from twenty-one to thirty years 
of age; and fully equipped in the Highland garb. The poetry of Hogg did 
much to increase this spirit of loyalty. The Shepherd’s songs, which I have 
seen printed in the broadside shape of ballads, were in the hands of every 
one. His “Bonaparte o’er the sea,” and “‘My name is Donald Mac Do- 
nald,”’ are still fresh in the memory of many. The Highlanders used to 
listen with avidity to the strains of Hogg’s poetry, even when sung by the 
poorest minstrel; and their eyes used to kindle at the lines “* When ranked 
among the blue bonnets,” &c. 

James Hogg died, it is understood, in circumstances by no means affluent ; 
| and his widow and three daughters survive him. The benevolence of our 
| good Queen is well known ; and Lord Aberdeen (himself a good Scotchman) 
| would do a deed not only gratifying to his own mind, but pleasing to Scot- 
| land, and to the country in general, were he to bring this subject under th 

eye of her Majesty, or her Royal Consort. Cc. 











RUSSIANS, TURKS, GREEKS, SLAVES, AND DANES. 

Srr—The first leading article in your last number makes one almost 
ashamed to utter the words “ Eastern question” and the like, till one hears 
authentic and uncontradicted information, either that the Grand Turk has 
taken refuge in the ancestral deserts of Tartary, or that the Cross has yielded 
to the Crescent upon the domes of the Kremlin as well as upon that of St. 
Sophia. Nevertheless, the habit of communicating to you the result of my 
cogitations upon all public matters has grown upon me to such an extent, 
that even at this time of day I cannot help asking permission to discuss in 
your pages what an old Worcestershire ballad, of which I have unluckily 
forgotten the rest, used to speak of as 

** The Russians and the Turks, 
With their Babylonish works.” 

The fact is, that I have been pondering upon the matter during the whole 
summer, and it is only lately that I have arrived at any definite conclusion : 
perhaps, when you hear it, you will say that it is not a very definite conclu- 
sion after all. 


| Isat down to the question with an impartial, though I will not say an 


unprejudiced, frame of mind; that is to say, I sat down with a very strong 
In the Turk I am oldfashioned enough to 
see the ancient enemy of the religion and civilization of Europe; I am still 
haunted by dreams of the barbarian on the throne of the Cwsars, and the in- 
fidel within the most glorious of Christian temples. But in the Russian I 
can recognize with the rest of the world the embodiment of modern central- 
ized despotism, the foe alike of political and civil liberty, the despoiler of 
Poland and Sweden, the abettor of Austria, the general enemy of all which 
my political notions teach me most warmly to reverence. Iam willing to 
say Amen to the old prayer which craves for deliverance alike ‘ from Pope 
and Turk,” and would, if the metre would allow, willingly add the Czar as 
the third in the same worshipful company. 

The actual conclusion to which I have gradually come is much the same 
as that of other me pelery ae that in the -_s struggle the Porte 
ought to be supported against Russia: but I can hardly say that the process 
by which I have come to it is the same as that of Lord Dudley Stuart, or even 
ob writers for whom I have a greater respect. I cannot get up any enthu- 
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siasm for the Turks ; I cannot believe in “ the integrity and independence 
of the Ottoman empire”’ as something desirable for its own sake ; but I will 
freely confess that, weighing together the Sultan and the Czar, the former 
seems to me the lesser evil of the two. 

The first aspect, and I think errpeeary the true one, of the presence of 
the Turks in Europe, is this, East and West have now for twenty-four cen- 
turies been irreconcileably opposed to each other: if we believe the earl 
chapters of Herodotus, we must extend the period somewhat longer. Gree 
and Persian, Roman and Parthian, Frank and Saracen, Goth and Moor, 
Venetian and Ottoman, have in successive ages been the foremost champions 
of this great strife. Miltiades, Alexander, Heraclius, Ximisces, Godfrey, 
Ruy Diaz, and Don John on the one side, Cyrus, Mithridates, Sapor, Omar, 
Tarik, Saladin, and Mahomet, on the other, have successively extended the 
limits of the East to the shores of the Atlantic or made the Hydaspes the 
boundary of the civilization of the West. The political life and development 
of the West have continued their gradually advancing course from Theseus 





to Gladstone ; the relation of Eastern slave and Eastern despot is as un- 
touched under Abdul-Medjid as it was under Nabuchodonosor. Each has l 
received vigour and unity from the teaching of a new religion: Christianity 
binds together, in theory at least, the various members of the Western com- | 
monwealth ; Islam has given a truer life and a greater moral dignity to the 
old colossus of Eastern despotism. The two systems can never be recon- 
ciled; each must perpetually win at the expense of the other. The Captain- | 
General of Greece once occupied the throne of the Great King; the repre- 
sentative of the Prophet is now installed on the seat of Constantine and Jus- | 
tinian. Prima facie, whoever can expel him thence is but carrying out the | 
old battle for civilization and Christianity. The only question is as to the 
time, the way, and the person. : 

I will here bring in a parallel, which, to those who do not look upon history | 
as an old almanack, must, I think, appear a tolerably striking one. As the | 
accusation of “ friendship for the Park ” was formerly brought against 
Queen Elizabeth, and is, doubtless, in the courtly circles of St. Petersburg, | 
now brought equally against Queen Victoria, so that of “friendship for the 
Persian” was brought of old against the greatest statesman of ancient or 
modern times. In the days of Demosthenes, the time seemed come for 
Greece to revenge her old quarrel against the barbarian, and to rescue her 
Asiatic fellow countrymen from his yoke. Macedonia had just been recog- 
nized as a Grecian state, and stood orth to demonstrate its newly-acquired 
Hellenic character by acting as the leader of the crusade. Her King was a 
youthful prince of the line of Hercules and Achilles; soon to prove bimself 
the ideal hero, the greatest of warriors, the noblest of conquerors. Sparta 
was called on to avenge the slaughter of Thermopyla, Athens to wreak on 
the altars of Ormuzd a tardy vengeance for insults offered to the temples of | 
Athena. So now the parallel is complete, except that Nicholas is hardly 
to be set against the immortal Macedonian. The newest, and at the same 
time the most formidable member of the European system, appears as the 
champion of Christianity against its old enemy, to avenge the old wrongs of 
Europe, and to deliver our brethren from irfidel and barbarian bondage. If 
Nicholas be less sincere than Alexander, the mass of the Russian — are 
doubtless far more so than the faintly Hellenized soldiers who followed his 
standard. But the clear-seeing statesman discerns the blind in both cases. 
Demosthenes had no love for the sway of the Great King ; he had no theory 
about the “ integrity and independence of the Persian empire’’; he had no 
wish to retain Miletus and Ephesus in bondage : but he saw that to substi- 
tute Macedonian for Persian supremacy would be to endanger the liberty of 
Greeks in Europe, while offering a very doubtful benefit to the Greeks of 
Asia. So in our own case we see Mr. Gladstone, not professing that abstract 
love for Mahometan supremacy which really seems to actuate no small 
amount ofour writers and talkers just at present, recognizing the anomaly of 
supporting an infidel sovereignty over our fellow Christians, yet recognizing 
also that, under existing circumstances, the infidel must be supported 
against his Christian invader. The parallel is exact : the Greeks of Asia in 
the one case, the Grecks of Europe in the other, should be rescued from their 
barbarian rulers, if it can be done consistently with the faith of treaties and 
the general interests of the world. But to force the growth of freedom by 
the sword of Macedon or Muscovy, is only to overshadow it by a stronger and 
a more enduring despotism. The foe of Macedonian encroachment is acct- 
dentally the friend of Persian domination ; the foe of Russian encroachment 
is no less accidentally the supporter of the dominion of the Crescent over 
six millions of our Eastern brethren. 

I said that I could not share the pro-Turkish enthusiasm which seems 
just now to be fashionable. Mr, Cobden, with all his nonsense, has here hit 
a blot. It is very strange that declaimers against despots and aristocrats 
should be so deeply enamoured of the sway of a despot and a caste. The 
Grand Turk may not be so bad a despot as the Grand Muscovite, but he is 
but a despot after all; the “oppressed nationality” of the Greek or the 
Bulgarian makes surely as good a ery as that of the Pole, the Italian, or 
the Magyar. The Turkish conquest of Romania differs from any territorial 
conquest in Western Europe in this—that, so to speak, the process of con- 
quest exists still, In other cases conquest becomes legitimated at a com- 
peed early period by the fusion of the two races. A century and a 

alf after the Norman conquest of England, the Norman baron had become 
the champion of English liberty; half a century later, a Prince whose name 
recalled the old Saxon dynasty was carrying out the policy of the old Saxon 
Kings. So in earlier times, Rome brought within the pale or her laws and 
language alike the nations whom she conquered and those who outwardly 
conquered her, But five hundred years since the Ottoman first set foot in 
Europe, four hundred since he has possessed the metropolis of Christendom, 
have not made the Turk a Greek, or the Greek a Turk. The Ottomans are 
still only “ encamped” in Europe; they still remain, as Sir Gardiner Wil- 
kinson says, ‘‘a horde.”’ This cannot be merely from difference in lan- 

uage, or from the mere insolence of conquerors. It is because they be- 
ong to a wholly different system; the East cannot coalesce with the West, 
the follower of Mahomet with the disciple of Christ. 

But we are told that the Turkish government is improved; that it is | 
tolerant in religion, and holds out cqul jetien to all creeds and nations. I 
am far from undervaluing the good intentions of the Sultan or his ad- 
visers ; I will willingly give them credit for conscientiously striving to es- 
tablish a regular government instead of the old b:igandage, and to make 
their country worthy of meeting on equal terms with the other powers of 
Europe. But can they do this? Have the able statesmen and diplomatists 
whem Turkey has produced done more than throw a thin veil of European 
civilization over a nation still essentially Oriental and barbarous? Do the 
Christian and Mahometan inhabitants of Romania regard one anotber as fel- 
low countrymen? When we speak of a Greek Christian as a “Turkish 
subject,”’ do we mean that he is simply under the allegiance of the Sultan, 
or that his race and religjon still remain under an alien bondage? Can the 
Christian and Mahometan meet together, as the Anglican, the Teacsit, the 
Dissenter, soon we must add the ie, can in this land, to discuss the poli- 
tical necessities of their common country? Do Greek councillors fill the 
Divan, or non-renegade Slaves command the armies of the Sultan? Has 
Turkish toleration—I ask this question in ignorance—extended so far that 
a Mahometan may embrace Christianity without his head being the forfeit ? 
Do even such reforms as are said to be accomplished extend through the 
whole region from the Danube to the Tigris, or are they confined to a few 





| individual F 


great cities? In short, has the Greek of Romania anything that he can call 
a national government, or a national sovereign? Is he not still under the 
domination of aliens in his own land? In the words of my friend Mr. 
Bowen, “The dominion, however just and temperate, of aliens in blood and 
religion, will ever be distasteful to the great majority of a people; though 
the Rayah has more reason to hate the ruling caste for what they have been 
than for what they now are.” The yoke may have been lightened, but it 
still is a yoke; the loins of Abdul-Medjid may be thinner than the little 
finger of Amurath, but the despot is still a despot, the “ruling caste”’ still 
a ruling caste. Mr. Bowen, Mr. Lyde, Sir J. G. Wilkinson, all bring the 
same report from different quarters of the Turkish empire ; even Dr. Layard 
in his work on Nineveh tells a very different story from Dr. Layard in the 
House of Commons, 

In fact, I look with rather a jealous eye upon Turkish reformation. I am 
not sure that Turkish barbarism may not be the lesser evil of the two. A 
barbarous government leaves its subjects of another race, language, and re- 
ligion, pretty much to themselves ; subject implies tribute,-perhaps military 
conscription, perhaps an occasional razzia to extort more than the settled 
contribution of men and money. But within these limits, the subjects of the 
Great King or the Grand Signor may live after their own own fashion, under 
their own laws and magistrates, and thus maintain a rude sort of civil liberty, 
which in happier times may develop into municipality or federalism. Again, 
a certain toleration is essential to a true Mahometan government : the Giaour 
is offered ** Koran, tribute, or sword” ; if he is ready with the tribute, the Mos- 
lem violates his own law by enforcing either of the other two. A regular cen- 
tralized despotism, Turkish or Russian, might put an end to the excesses of 

achas or Agas, might better on life and property, but it would 
stifle the precious sparks of freedom which still contrive to exist under the 
other system. Make the Greek and the Turk fellow subjects, and the former 
may be called on to conform to the established religion of the united nation, 
which he cannot be in reason constrained to while he remains essentially one 
of another people. 

Now, Russia would do all this much more surely than any Turkish go- 
vernment could ; consequently, I hold Russia, the pretended deliverer, to be 
really a worse enemy the Mahometan oppressor. The time for the 
formation of a Christian state or states South of the Danube is advancing, 
but it has not yet arrived ; once admit the Muscovite, and it is postponed for 
ever. Thus the barbarian and infidel despot becomes accidentally the bul- 
wark of civil liberty, the pathway to Christian supremacy. Instead of “the 
independence and integrity,’ &c., our real watchword should be “ no Rus- 
sian West of the Pruth ’’—the Dnieper would be better still. Within that 
limit, let us recognize whatever Government internal events may produce, 
but keep out all external influence. If the Grand Turk can maintain himself 
as he is, let us continue to recognize him as he is; if Mr. Bridges Adams can 
transform him into an orthodox believer, let us recognize him the more wil- 
lingly in that character ; if failing that, some baptized Omri should succeed 
in supplanting the circumcised Tibni, his rights will be at least as good as 
those of Napoleon the Third ; if a new Aratus or Washington can establish 
a great Greco-Slavic federation, I do not say of republics, but of princes 
holding of an Emperor of Romania, let us recognize and defend that most of 
all. But be it Greek, Turk, or Slave, Sultan, Emperor, or Republic, that we 
have to support, let us at all events keep out the great enemy of freedom in 
every form. Let us meddle no further; trusting to see liberty and Christi- 
anity some day emerge, but remembering, that, in the words of an acute eye- 
witness, ‘“‘an attempt to precipitate’ such an event “ would be more ruinous 
to none than the Greeks themselves.’’* 

I have thus far been arguing from the point of view of gain or loss to the 
Eastern Christians themselves, That the balance of power and the general 
policy of Europe require that Russia should advance no further, and, above 
all things, be — out of Constantinople, I need not go about to show. Mer- 
eantile men tell us that Turkey is a good customer, and Russia a bad one. 
Diplomatists tell us that the Sultan is our ally, and that some treaty or other 
binds us to defend him. Iam no diplomatist, but I can see that, having— 
wrongly, I hold, in the first instance—recognized the barbarian infidel as a 
member of the European commonwealth, we must keep faith with him, bar- 
barian and infidel though he be. I can also see that the religious protector- 
ate claimed by Russia over nearly¢+ three-fourths of the inhabitants of 
European Tur °y is inconsistent with the independence of the Porte, and 
widely different from that exercised by France or England over their few 
scattered coreligionists. 

I am therefore intellectually comvinced that it is both our interest and our 
duty to back, up the Turk against the Muscovite. But I cannot love the 
former ; I cannot altogether hate the latter. I cannot help sympathizing, 
not with the Russian Czar, but with the Russian people, who must be ad- 
vancing in the very spirit of Godfrey and St. Lewis. could not weep over 
the “ reconciliation” of St. Sophia, even though the rite transferred it to 
the jurisdiction of the Most Holy Governing Synod. 

One word more as to treaties. Is not our whole system of secret technical 

diplomacy a vestige of that statecraft of a past generation which we haye 
ag well got rid of in internal matters? It strikes me that treaties are 
ike the cobwebs of law, which only catch the little flies. 1 admit that we 
ought to aid Turkey, but I could not do so without a blush after having be- 
trayed Denmark. We cry out atthe Russians crossing the Pruth and occupy- 
ing Wallachia; we sat still while the Prussians crossed the Eyder, and while 
Von Wrangel carried his brigandage not only through Schleswig but into the 
heart of Jutland. It is right to defend even the infidel and the barbarian 
against the faithless despot of Muscovy ; but we cannot forget that we tamely 
surrendered a kindred people, among the noblest in Exrope, into the hands 
of the no less faithless despot of Brandenburg. Is it because we have no 
Russian influence at work in our court, while we rather want another Godwine 
to clear away the tribes of Saxes and Hesses which flutter around it? The 
Russian host is only commanded by Prince somebody with an unpronounce- 
able name ; the sympathizers of ‘Schleswig-Holstein”’ numbered his Serene 
Highness of Saxe Coburg in their ranks, and the honour and policy of Eng- 
land might be held a light matter compared with the sad necessity of bearing 
arms against the brother-in-law of the Sovereign. 

Still, to have done one wrong is no excuse for doing another ; and just now 
we can do no more effectual service to Denmark than by checking the ad- 
vance of Russia in any quarter. Support Turkey we must, and that, if need 
be, with arms in our hands; but I wish the cause were one in which we 
might love our allies as well as hate our enemies. If a war do come, it 
will be better that the “ British grenadier” should not share my feclings. 
I could not fight with the same zeal under the banner of the Prophet against 
men proclaiming vengeance for the blood of Constantine and the desecration 
of St. Sophia, as I could if I were called on to support our Northern brethren 
against Prussian rapacity and Coburgite impertinence, or to drive back the 
two-headed bird of prey from the cities of Zeno and Soderini. 

Excuse my exorbitant length: I trust I may occupy your letterbag alone. 
But I feel rather like a University preacher, who has to let out the accumu- 
lated wisdom or folly of years, and must have his full say, now or never, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, E. A. F, 
* “ Tonian Islands under British Protection,” 133-5. y 

+ Mr. Bowen reckons the population of European Turkey at 6,330,000 Christians 
of the Greek Church, 260,000 of the Latin, 60,000 Armenians, 100,000 Jews, 100,000 
Franks, 830,000 Turks, 920,000 Mahometans of other races. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW REFORM BILL: GOVERNMENT AND 
ITS ADVISERS. 


Ir the Electoral Reform Bill of next session prove a failure and a 





sham, it will certainly not be because those whose business it is to | 


frame it have been either taken by surprise or left to their own 
unassisted invention. Statesmen of all parties must have been 
long aware that changes were demnded, and must have seen 
clearly enough the general direction those changes would take. 
If they have not yet made up their minds as to the extent and ac- 
tual details of change they are prepared to propose or to acquiesce 
in, it must be attributed to the tendency of acting politicians in 
this country to delay making up their minds till the last moment, 
and then rather to follow than to lead the public opinion on which 
action must in the last resort depend. It is quite in accordance 
with this tendency, that we hear rumours that supposed leaders 
and nee ee of various sections of political opinion have been 
invited by Lord John Russell to impart their views on the Reform 
question, for the guidance of the Government in the diseussions 
which must precede decision on the part of the Cabinet. This step, 
while it indicates that the members of the Government have as yet 
arrived at no clear and settled convictions as to their own measure, 
implies no less a desire to make that measure broad and compre- 
hensive. And it cannot be denied, that the wider the range of 


suggestions submitted to the framers of the measure, the more | 


chance there is of its satisfying the wants of the nation. Only, 
judging from the very narrow and ineffective nature of the propo- 


sals for Reform of the Representation made in Parliament during | 


the few past years, there seems reason for fearing that leading 
Members of Parliament are either too much absorbed in business 
demanding immediate attention, or too much afraid of committing 
themselves, to be taken as adequate exponents of the views which 
are widely entertained among the educated classes on this question, 
or of the changes which men both thoughtful and practical 
consider as both desirable and capable of being carried into 
execution. The counsel and suggestions of Members of Par- 
liament will represent rather the general level of opinion 
on this question in their respective cliques, than either the 
aim which the highest minds have conceived, or the methods 
which the most sagacious experience can devise for securing 
them. Without undervaluing the advice of acting politicians, 
we cannot help feeling that the Government will neglect a 
rich resource if they banish from their deliberations the various 
schemes of electoral reform which have appeared from time to time 
within the last two or three years, in the shape of pamphlets, 
papers in ages bes monthly periodicals, and in the columns of 
newspapers. An English Ministry may always trust itself not to 
be too theoretical: however wide the scope of its preliminary dis- 
cussions, however far from existing practice the schemes that are 
laid before it may diverge, there is not the least fear but what the 
sense of self-preservation, so conspicuous in our public men—the 


aversion to originality or boldness that characterizes modern | 


English statesmen—will keep them from erring by excess of 
speculation. Let them only try to find out what changes are ab- 
stractedly best, and how they could best be executed, we will 
venture to prophesy that the vis inertia of English wealth and 
respectability, the inevitable compromise that intervenes between 
the conception and the execution of a great political measure, will 
reduce the pure and perfect theory to a very modest and sufficiently 
fragmentary and inconsistent practical result. 
nowing how inevitably the party in power in this country is 
tempted, both for the = & of ease and to avoid risk of its own 
continuance in oflige, to satisfy itself with the minimum of change, 
‘we cannot but that the writer of an excellent paper on Par- 
liamentary Re in the current number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view should have thought it necessary to be so very emphatic in 
ingon the Government the remembrance that their coming 
is not to be a remodelling of the electoral system, but simply 
the removal of certain specified blemishes and the addition of cer- 
tain specified improvements. The writer may be sure that the 
framers of the new bill would not have alarmed his susceptibility 
on the score of innovation. And now, probably, while not an atom 
of his other recommendations will find favour, we may predict that 
we shall have Lord John repeating to the House of Commons, with 


his well-known emphasis when he utters a truism instead of per- | 
forming a great act, “the wise and statesmanlike sentiment of a | 


well-known writer, to the effect that ‘ we aré not—thank God we 
have never yet been, please God we never shall be—in the position of 
having to construct a constitution wholly afresh.’” The writer in- 
cludes under schemes that would be a reconstruction of the constitu- 
tion, “ universal suffrage ” and “ electoral districts”: yet he him- 
self, in his plan for admitting to the franchise persons who have a 
certain sum in the savings-banks, by no means guards us against 
that single danger to which universal suffrage owes all its odium, the 

r of all the richer and more educated classes being swamped 
by the poorest and lowest. For, be it remembered, it is not the 
positive poverty of this lowest class which renders it so re 
that it should not be allowed to swamp the voices of all other 

s, but its comparative poverty—such a position of inferiority 
as constitutes it a class, and inspires it with special tendencies. The 
time may shortly come when the majority of our hand-labourers 
would attain the franchise if it were made to depend on the possession 
of 80 much money ; in which case, all the evils of an unmixed demo- 
racy would be imminent, and all the fine theories of our constitu- 


| tion securing by indirect means that representation of classes which 
it would be “theoretical” and “dangerous” to attempt to secure 
directly, would vanish by spontaneous combustion. e writer of 
| the article appears to hold with ourselves, that the representation 
| of classes, in opposition to the representation of numbers, is the 
safeguard of liberty among us, and the guarantee of progress. 
Then, we must ask, why refuse the only plain and straightforward 
way of securing this? why take pains to assure the Government 
that such a plan would be too wide a deviation from existing prac- 
tice—too French, too doctrinaire, too everything that is horrible, 
logical, and sensible? We repeat, that a direct scheme of repre- 
sentation by classes would not be so much a deviation from exist- 
ing usage, as a clear bringing-out of the spirit of existing practice 
—-the development to which our constitution has been ever strug- 
gling—in one word, its “ idea.” 

With the exception, however, of this House-of-Commons cant, 
whereof the Whigs, even more than the Tories, have sickened the 
public who seek for meaning in words, there is much of valuable 
suggestion in the article of the Edinburgh. We only wish we 
could feel as certain that the Government would embody in their 
measure the positive proposals of the writer for the extension, re- 
distribution, and purification of the electoral franchise, as we are 
sure that they will carefully observe his solemn warning not to 
make a tabula rasa of the British constitution and fancy they 
have all to begin again. 


COTTON, WAGES, AND EMIGRATION, 

| Ir appears to be generally presumed, and on grounds that cannot 
be controverted, that the masters will conquer in their war of 
strikes with the men in the factory-districts; but a further ques- 
tion already suggests itself, of more importance even to the masters 
than to the men—What will the masters do with their victory 
when they have got it? At present both sides are firm; the mas- 
ters adhering to their general combination until the men yield in 
a body and abandon their union; the men sticking to their ten 
per cent. The balance of firmness, however, lies with the masters : 
the men show signs of yielding; while the masters, like the 'm- 
peror of Russia, demand a submission pure and simple. More 
than one meeting has been held on the side of the men with a view 
to making advances towards an accommodation. At a meeting 
held this week in Preston, Mr. Braham moved a resolution asking 
the Mayor “to call a meeting of manufacturers and operatives for 
the purpose of coming to an amicable settlement of the dispute 
now pending”; and although the men still cheered for their ten 
per cent, they passed the resolution unanimously. We are not 
sure that a public meeting would be at all the best means of con- 
ference; for the instances of successful conference which come 
within our own knowledge have been conducted ina much quicter 
and more private manner. The passing of the resolution shows at 
any rate that the men are more disposed than they were to listen 
to terms; but itis to be feared that on both sides the readiness is in 
an inverse ratio to the hope of victory, and that either side is ob- 
stinate in proportion as it supposes itself able to dictate its own 
terms. 

Whatever pride may be mixed up with the motives of the mas- 
ters, there is no doubt that their principal reason for standing out is 
a practical matter of business. In the abstract they cannot like to 
suspend their trade ; and they would not do so for the mere indul- 
gence of pride, if the state of their books did not show, both that 
they cannot afford to pay the rate of wages demanded, and that the 
trade is not ina state which renders the suspension a matter of deep 
regret. The chief reason for the obstinacy of the men at present 
is their want of information ; and the cold reserve to which, as a 
body, the masters confine themselves, is more likely to incite the 
angry feelings which lead the men astray, than to supply a better 
judgment for their guidance. The masters may reply that they 
are not answerable for supplying the men with materials for form- 
ing a judgment, or with correct feeling; but it happens that the 
interest of the masters is here involved. Is it certain that a 
simple victory would be a clear gain? It is very necessary that 
the masters should not pledge themselves to pay higher wages than 
their books would justify, and hence they must perforce call upon 
the men to bear with them the commercial necessities of their case ; 
but it might be possible that an inconsiderate mode of attempting 
to resist the rise of wages would call into more active operation 
one of the causes of a rise. 

Conjointly with the general prosperity of the country, which has 
so much stimulated production, and consequently the demand for 
labour, there has been that enormous emigration which diminished 
the supply of labour. The attractive causes of that emigration 
have continued throughout the year. Notwithstanding the fluctua- 
tion of reports from Australia, it is very generally known that 
upon the whole a man able to work and willing to exert himself 
can in some way obtain a livelihood, with fine prospects for the 
future. In America, production and trade have advanced with 
giant strides, and there never was a time when the emigrant had 
a better prospect before him. Almost the only check which was 
supposed to operate upon emigration during the summer, was the 
improved state of the labourer at home. But now, if the prices of 
| provisions are to rise, if wages are not to advance, and if to those 
two incidents be added the discreditable circumstances of an eco- 
nomical defeat aggravated by personal acrimony, is it likely that 
emigration will not receive a fresh impulse? It is a question with 

those who have the best opportunities for observing, whether the 
| emigration has yet actually touched the supply of labour or the 
! rate of wages in this country; but if it has not, unquestionably it 
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is upon the point of doing so. The surplus labour—the Irish corps 
which kept down wages in the cotton districts, the supernumerary 
hands which checked wages in the iron trades, the workhouse re- 
serve which helped to keep down wages in agricultural districts— 
has been, if not withdrawn, seriously abated; and an emigration 
continued at the rate of three hundred thousand a year must soon 
begin to tell upon the effective body of workers. Presuming wages 
to be represented by a fixed quantity in the cotton trade, an en- 
hancement to be impossible, it is evident that a continued ab- 
straction of labour unchecked by a rise of wages, must have other 
effects upon the trade, and those of a serious character. These are 
considerations which would suggest to intelligent masters the possi- 
bility of obviating such serious results by softening the impending 
victory over the men, if not of superseding it altogether by a 
friendly accommodation. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND PRISON DISCIPLINE. 
AxtHovuGH the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the go- 
vernment of the Gaols at Sindinaiom, Leicester, and perhaps we 
should add Winchester, have not made their report, and it is im- 
possible to pronounce judicially upon the allegations made against 
the management of these prisons, it was equally impossible for the 
public altogether to abstain from discussion. Whatever may be 
the explanation to exonerate individuals or extenuate the objec- 
tions to the system here or there, it is not denied that practices 
have been disclosed in these gaols, not only inconsistent with en- 
lightened views of prison discipline, but repugnant to the common 
feeling of the English people at the present day. So far as we can 
judge from the very imperfect reports which have hitherto been 
made,! it appears to have been the — in Birmingham to co- 
erce prisoners by rendering t heir food dependent upon their labour ; 
in Leicester a system of strict rigour was enforced ; and in Winches- 
ter, it is said on the authority of a circular ascribed to the 
Chaplain, jointly with some of the oldest abuses of prison manage- 
ment there has been in use an instrument of torture not unlike 
the rack in its operation. One of the most ingenious and practical 
of prison-reformers, whose main idea has received the sanction of 
men distinguished for legal experience and judgment, was, that 
the comfort of the prisoner, including his food, should to a certain 
extent depend upon his labour; a dependence not only bringing 
the prisoner under the screw of a mild coercion, but also calling 
into play one of the most healthy and restorative of human exercises 








numerable ties of connexion. The whole country is interested in 
obtaining the best custody and the best treatment of prisoners in all 
parts. We have great respect for the intelligence which resides in 
the people of Birmingham ; but, without at the present moment 
raising a question as to the capacity of that Town-Council for con- 
triving al arranging a model system of prison discipline, we may 
suppose that the most complacent Birmingham Town-Councillor 
will admit that the average Town-Councils of the kingdom are not 
the best qualified, by training, experience, habits of thought, or any 
other qualification, for legislating on the prison discipline of 
the United Kingdom. It is a subject that transcends the facul- 
ties or opportunities of Town-Councils, and it ought not to 
be left at their mercy. But if the original dispensation 
should not be abandoned to local bodies, still less should the super- 
vision of the administration be left to amateur supervisors. The 
Great Unpaid have often been ridiculed for their bad law and lu- 
dicrous judgment, but never perhaps has the inefficiency of the 
whole body, and its want of adequate motives for the performance 
of its set duties, been more completely exposed than in these dis- 
closures at Birmingham and Winchester. The standing reply of 
the Justices, titled or untitled, County Magistrates or Borough 
Magistrates, to the question of the Commissioners, may be reduced 
to one—that they did not know anything about the point in ques- 
tion. We have appointed Prison Inspectors, and we have effected 
many gaol reforms, but the time has come when we ought to 
rescue even the remains of our prison system from this amateur 
supervision and this local legislation. 


WHAT IS RECREATION ? 
OccAsIONALLY some Mechanics’ Institute or local Atheneum 
bursts on an admiring public with a flood of selected eloquence 
such as could only be ee by professors as eminent in their 
way as a Soyer or a Bathe and Breach; and the distant public is 
charmed with an idea that “ mechanics,” and very humble folks in 
other respects, are in so high a state of intellectual cultivation, 
that only a Cobden or a Coningsby—only Historic Fancies, or 
The Oljects, Pleasures, and Advantages of Science—can ade- 
quately express the sum of thought among the class. The im- 
portance of these institutes is admitted. At the most recent meet- 
ing, a Cobden and a Lyon Playfair, an M. D. Hill and an hereditary 
Peel, attest the utility of the apparatus for placing intellectual 
culture within the reach of the working man, who desires to be 





—that of industry. But after Captain Maconochie was dismissed | cultivated with all his soul: and the festival appears to embody 
from the governorship of Birmingham Gaol, his idea was pushed | cultivation triumphant. 


to the extreme of reducing prisoners by starvation—a totally differ- 
ent idea. In Leicester the facts are less decisively known; with 
the one exception, that the Visiting Justices, who ought to have 


seen to the proper administration of the gaol, and who were | 


responsible for applying the proper checks to any abuse in that | 
administration, appear to have been totally uninformed on the most | 


important points. 
most surprising, however ; and although it is published through 
an irregular channel, and has met with a vague general contradic- 
tion from a titled Magistrate, it has all the look of an authentic 
and specific statement. 

The Chaplain explains, in a circular to the Visiting Justices, 
why he oll ost before denounced the instrument of torture. His 
principal motive seems to have been the wish that he might not be 
the means of causing the Governor to be dismissed 
ing apparatus consists of a form of leather and iron, Mstened round 
the body of the prisoner, with iron sockets at the hips, into which 
are inserted iron uprights, like crutches, the top of which may be 
raised or lowered. When the instrument is applied, the arms of 
the prisoner are forced down over the crutches, and stretched to 
the waist; the raising of the crutch tending to strain if not to dis- 
locate the shoulder-joint. 

The mere description of such an instrument is sufficient; but 
there is an evil much worse than the use of such an apparatus in a 
particular gaol. How comes it that at the present day we have to 
inquire into the existence of such practices? How comes it that 


The story with regard to Winchester is the | 


The tortur- | 


But look a little closer, and ask how the matter really stands ? 
Inquire of the responsible officer, the secretary; and watch his 
countenance while he answers. Sooth to say, it is as much as 
these festive institutions can do to keep up the appearance of 
flourishing : the fact would be a luxury too expensive to be hoped 
for. Take any specimen you like: a N orthern institution falling 
into gloom, its members beginning to jangle under the darkness of 
adversity, as even Franklin’s heroic companions jangled in the 
winter of ice, hunger, and desolation; its subscribers dropping off; 
its officers resigning one by one; its skeleton kept together only 
by a few self-sacrificing enthusiasts. Take a Metropolitan insti- 
tution of the most promising kind, under high presidency: its 
finance making lee-way ; its club sacrificed to its ball-room and 
concert budget. Take another more strictly devoted to workin 
men: its funds also declining; its independent pride of paying all 
its lecturers yielding ; its officers and conductors uncertain in their 
tenure; its future misty. It is a common story; and many will 
recognize either the indyvidual cases to which we refer, or their 
equivalents. If you look to the ‘ Unions,” you have the Midland 
confessing that its aggregation has resulted in little benefit besides 


| the agreeable meetings of delegates, and Dr. Lyon Playfair ad- 


monishing those same delegates on the inefliciency of incompetent 
and discordant lectures. We doubt whether the Yorkshire Union 


' could speak much more confidently, if it spoke independently of 


the treatment of criminals in some of the principal gaols of the | 


country is found to depend upon the superintendence of Visiting 
Justices who do not visit, or visit only after the fashion of a morn- 
ing call, in which it would be unpolite to be too inquisitive ; or 
upon the fluctuating notions of a Town-Council, like that of Bir- 
mingham ; or on the caprices of a Governor, like that at Winches- 
ter, who had already confessed to great irregularities? It is bad 
to find that women are tortured at Winchester, and men are starved 
at Birmingham; but how much worse to find that, with all the 
boasted improvement of the present day, there is no better control 
over prisons than that of Chaplains who do not denounce the rack 
because they yield to Christian forbearance, of Visiting Justices who 
visit without effective inquiry, or of Town-Councillors who ex- 
change governors and systems without knowing what they are 
about ? 

Nothing can be better than the principle of local self-govern- 
ment for local affairs; but the affairs which are left to such au- 
thority should be those which have their rise and termination in 


its peculiarly efficient officers; and as to the grand incorporation 
or Union of Institutes, is it yet more than a project ? 

The Mechanics’ Institutes are the expression of a want, which 
they have not yet adapted themselves to supply. If you demand 
social improvement, says Mr. Cobden, you must give them educa- 
tion and recreation,—education to fit them for using mechanics in- 


| stitutes; and recreation to replace the poe excitements which 


local interests. Where imperial interests are at stake, imperial | 


authority should preserve its control unconstrained. The liberty 
of the subject, the right even of the prisoner not to be tortured, or 
ut to death except by sentence of law, are things too sacred to be 

eft at the mercy of any Town-Council or individual Governor. 
The ag custody and management of prisoners can never be a 
y local affair, in a country where the whole community is 


ure 
nae together by such perfect facility of transit and such in- | fore Robson restored laughter to the pit; yet to a Brougham, the 


they will otherwise seek. True; but what is education? what is 
recreation? Ministers and public have wrangled, and still are 
wrangling, and threaten to wrangle “in omne volubiles evyum,” as 
to what is the education permissible; and they have not yet even 
arrived at the preliminary stage of consenting to consider educa- 
tion alone, without annexing it to the still more vexed and im- 
mortal question what is religious truth? And even the minor 
question is not easy of answer. 

The few may gather for conscientious and didactic purposes, the 
many are drawn by attractions. Self-improvement renders the 
few faithful to mechanics institutes; the many go for recreation. 
But what is “recreation”? Ask everybody—and receive ever 
answer, various as classes and individuals. The theatre, one will 
say ; but what theatre? The habitué of the Opera will relish what 
would inflict a yawn on the frequenter ef the Adelphi; and he 
would sneer at that Eagle Tavern, which the patron of the Coal 
Hole would find “slow”; while the critic of the penny theatre 
would think the recital of “ Sam ’All,” to the accompaniment 
obligato of brandy and water, without the agrémens of the freer 
saloon, most “innocent.” Many found theatres amusing be- 
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theatre which was relaxation after the toils of the woolsack was 
the Anatomical Theatre. Mr. Cobden finds his recreation, and his 
best glory, in making didactic speeches after dinner on educa- 
tion. His friends unite with him in the delights of dreaming on 
a prompt millennium, while many a spirited young Englishman is 
rushing to the theatre of war on the Danube, to see in all its 
working life that very war at which Mr. Cobden shudders. One 
man spends his days spontaneously in classifying the petals of the 
harmless flowers that lie in his harmless path; a Czar finds amuse- 
ment in adding province after province to a huge show empire; 
the private gossip can find recreation in the malignant treachery 
of mischiefmaking, sole resource of an idle intellect; an Englis 

husband falls back, this week, on beating his wife’s face with a 
red-hot poker; the popular Queen of Spain—for she has been popu- 
lar—is reported to ioe been welcomed with hisses for the amuse- 
ments which she cannot deny herself; and the Irish tourist, whom 
Leigh Hunt mentions somewhere, traversed all Spain and the Con- 
tinent, unrecreated by tarantella, polka, or cachucha—by Pompeii or 
Versailles—and found his only bit of pleasure in the boxing-match 
which he shared. The English people used to renovate themselves 
with cricket, or archery, on the village green. Streets, or the parlours 
of ten-pound houses, are not suitable for recreative sports; so the 
freeborn Englishman goes to the public-house and finds a portable 
excitement in pewter or clay. When people have determined 
what is education or recreation, probably they will found enduring 
institutions in which to be educated and recreated on self-support- 
ing principles. Meanwhile, they must go on trying, and, “ greatly 

aring, dine” at per head, speeches included. 








LOSS OF THE DALHOUSIE. 

Tue foundering of the Dalhousie is one of those sweeping and de- 
lorable calamities which excite universal sympathy, and provoke 
een speculation to discover the cause. Many suggestions on that 

int have glanced through the columns of the daily papers. One 

ints that there were Lascars on board—a race noted for a vin- 
dictive practice of destroying ships by burning or by scuttling, 
as the shipping of Bombay can bear witness. But is it probable 
that the Lascars on board should have attempted, in the open sea, 

a crime which in port leaves a chance of escape for themselves ? 

We do not read that the Lascar incendiary of Bombay offers him- 

self up as a devotee to a marine species of suttee. 

Mr. Edgecombe, a general shipping agent at Sheerness, suggests 
another cause. The vessel was Lost off Beachy Head about E.N.E. 
from the Galloper Lights. Just about that spot, a Netherlands 
ship had seen a sunken vessel, which it had cleared with some 
difficulty by a sudden shifting of the helm. Mr. Edgecombe con- 
jectures that the Dalhousie, in its rolling, may have struck on one 
of the broken masts of the same wreck; that the stump may have 
gone through the bottom of the ship, and have bilged it so as to 
produce a sudden foundering. This is scarcely consistent with 
the evidence of Reed, the survivor; who describes the vessel as 
rolling heavily, with an aggravated lurch at each roll, and who 
had remarked to one of his messmates, that if she had a few more 
such lurches she would go over altogether. 

“ One Deeply Interested” conjectured that the vessel may have 
been improperly manned, and that the deck may have been too 
much encumbered. Of forty-eight persons in the crew, five were 
officers, thirty-two were Lascars, four were apprentices, five con- 
sisted of a carpenter, sailmaker, steward, steward’s boy, and cook, 
and two were “able seamen.” And the writer asks, what was the 


weight of the water-casks on the deck, which the captain ordered | 


to be thrown overboard? What were “the deals,” which could 
float away from the ship ? 


“W.C. U.” observes, that when the ship finally lurched, the | 


long-boat was washed overboard “full of live stock”; a fresh 


example of “the insane folly of firmly imbedding the ship’s boats | 


between the masts, and even converting them into cattle-stalls, or 
— them up with immoveable cargo.” 

A fifth correspondent sends an extract from the letter of a 
brother who has emigrated to Australia, and who tells how the 
ee in the lower deck were awakened early one morning 

y finding three or four feet of water in their cabins—a port-hole 
having been insufficiently secured. 

Another of the suggestive letter-writers seeks for a probable 
cause in the comparative inattention which mariners pay to the law 
of storms. The wind was blowing at 8.S.E. with a heavy sea; the 
ship was hauled to the wind, under double-reefed fore and main 
topsails, fore-sail and fore-topmast stay-sail on the port tack; and 
she continued to lurch violently. The wind had blown from eight 
o'clock p.m. on the 18th until one o'clock p.m. on the 19th, from 
S.S.E., and then shifted to S.W. From meteorological data here 


given, the writer conjectures, that in the state of the wind, the | 


port or larboard tack was the one most calculated “ to cause the 


ship to fall off into the trough of the sea, and to labour most in her | 


efforts to rise out of it.” “ In these latitudes during heavy weather, 
with wind from the Southward, a ship should be kept on the star- 
board tack.” Whatever the accuracy of this last conjecture, it is 
at least working in a more profitable direction than wide guesses 


as to sunken masts, or criminal purposes in the drowned Lascars. | 


There appears to be no reason for supposing that the foundering 

of the Dalhousie differs from that of many ships that have been 

lost at sea without a trace of their fate. But wild as the winds 

and waves proverbially are, the laws which move them are fixed, 

and it is by the investigation of such laws that the same fate may 
sayed to many in future. 
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DE BEAUCHESNE’S LOUIS XVII.* 
Tue personal sufferings of the Bourbon family during the great Re- 
volution form one of the most tragic stories in history; for there 
was not only the contrast between former greatness and present 
degradation which the poet’s instinct teaches him is necessary to 
touch the feelings, but every form of contumely, of privation, 
and even of want, was superadded. Of this fearful story the part 
borne by the Dauphin was the most sickening. His parents acted 
on a conspicuous stage, with the strength and knowledge of mature 
years; they might hope for the reward of their equanimity in the 
pity and praise of Europe; they sometimes received it in the involun- 
tary respect of their persecutors; their sharp death overtook them 








| in comparative health, and with the eyes of the present and the 
| future upon them ; while it must be owned that the weakness of the 
| King, and the extravagance and arbitrary tendencies of the Queen, in 
yart contributed to their misfortunes. The oye aunt, Eliza- 
| beth, suffered death by that inscrutable fate which visits the sins of 
| fathers upon their children ; but the faith and feelings of a martyr 
sustained her throughout her long sufferings, the mockery of her 
| trial, and the slow agony of her death, when four-and-twenty other 
| Vietims suffered with her, and she was kept waiting till the last. 
The little King’s sister, afterwards the Duchess D’Angouleme, had 
the faith of a woman in the form of agirl, and the strength of her 
sex in passive suffering : though doomed to penury and neglect, she 
was at least left alone; whereas the child her brother was sub- 
jected to active brutality, and to force as well as temptation. If, 
indeed, we could hold with the Royalists, that his gaoler, Simon, 
instead of being a coarse and fanatic Jacobin, bent upon making, 
in his way, a Sans-Culotte of the son and heir of a King, and pur- 
suing his scheme, as is the wont of such natures, with frequent 
violence and occasional relaxation into a bearish good-humour,— 
| and that Simon’s successors, who shut up the wisoner in a cage 
| with less attention than they would have bestowed upon a wild 
beast, were all, in obedience to authority, carrying out a scheme 
of contrived murder, which should take off their victim by an in- 
sidious death,—the tale of the Dauphin's captivity, besides bei 
| one of the saddest, would be the blackest in the annals of mankind. 

Of this wicked villany we think the Jacobins must be acquitted. 
| They were indeed utterly indifferent to human life or human suf- 
| fering, and little likely to be touched by the sufferings of a prince. 
| Cruelty, contempt, and the vulgar idea of tyrannizing over those 

above them when in their power, might be motives; but had they 
wished to remove the Dauphin from motives of policy, neither 

Robespierre nor Danton, nor their confidential agents, were the 
| men to have shrunk from an open execution. The stories M. De 
| Beauchesne himself tells sometimes contradict his theory. If 
| Simon had instructions to slowly destroy his prisoner, this strange 

sort of delicacy in reference to the Queen was altogether out of 
| place. 
| **The prisoners at the Temple remained in ignorance of the murder of the 

Queen. The municipals on duty, the keepers, and the servants employed in 

the tower, were charitably discreet enough not to acquaint them with this 
mon of news. Simon knew about it, but he did not speak of it either; he 

new that the head of Marie Antoinette was doomed to the executioner’s 
hand, but he was not aware on what day the executioner was to claim it. 

| On the morning of the 16th October, he thought he heard a slight disturb- 
ance without; the rappel had been beaten, and a confused noise announced 
some unusual stir to be going on in that populous city. His impatient cu- 
riosity drove him up to the platform, which was the point of observation 
whence he was in the habit of trying to catch some passing scenes, or at 
least some words, of the great drama then enacting. fic dragged his pupil 
thither with him, and his wife followed. I ought to have mentioned before, 
an episode which oceurred some two or three days previously, and which 
could not have occurred except in times like these. The prisons were so 
full, and the lists of the public accuser so overstocked with criminal affairs, 
that it was impossible to be very careful, or to devote much time to proving 
| the identity of the condemned. Two persons were going to the scaffold by 
mistake, instead of two others who bore the same name ; the latter protested 
against the error, and went to their doom accordingly. This fact, which so 
clearly shows what the tribunals and what the accused at that period were, 
had been the evening before the theme of the two Simons; and when the 
child was asleep, the ex-Jacobin cobbler, resuming his subject, said, ‘At 
| least, when La J’eto goes to the guillotine no one will take Aer place, and 
there will be no mistake. There are not two of her name and place.’ ‘She 
will not go to the guillotine,’ replied his wife. ‘And why not?’ ‘ Because 
| she is still beautiful, and because she can talk, and will soften her judges.’ 

‘ Justice is incorruptible!’ was the answer of the sententious Simon; and 
| there the matter rested. 

‘**T know not why the woman had imagined that the Queen would not be 
put to death. Whether she wished she might be acquitted, or feared she 
might not be condemned—at all events she did not think that she would 
have to ascend the scaffold. Simon on his part had a clearer political view ; 
he had sought revolutionary inspiration at the very fountain-head, and he 
knew what to think concerning the fate reserved for Marie Antoinette, 
| When they reached the top of the tower, they heard the troops returning to 
quarters. Simon resumed the discussion of the night before, in veiled lan- 
guage; saying to his wife, ‘I should not be surprised if all this bustle were 
found out to relate to the person we were talking of last night.’ ‘I am sure 
it does not,’ returned Marie Jeanne; ‘they would not have treated her with 
so much ceremony.’ Then a bet was laid between Simon and his wife as to 
the death of the Queen of France; the loser engaging to pay for and provide 
certain glasses of brandy, intended to cheer the quiet evening. The com- 
missaries on duty soon appeared on the platform, and Simon learned from 
them that his presentiments were just. e asked them, aside, for some in- 
| formation on the subject ; and then, approaching his wife, * Thou hast lost 

thy bet,’ said he. ‘What bet?’ asked the royal child, ingenuously, as he 

rolled about his foot-ball in the narrow corridor that served as a walk. ‘The 
| bet is no business of thine, but if thou art good thou shalt have a share.’ 

* Louis XVII. His Life—his Suffering—his Death the Captivity of the Royal 
Family in the Temple. By A. De Beauchesne. Translated and edited by W. Haz- 
litt, Esq. Intwo volumes. Embellished with Vignettes, Autographs, and Plans, 
Published by Vizetelly and Co, 
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And that same evening, accordingly, the son of Marie Antoinette raised to 
his lips some of the brandy with which his gaolers were drinking themselves 
drunk on the occasion of his mother’s death. 

“These details—I have stated the source from which I drew them—cost 
me much to write; but it is my duty to give them in all their frightful sim- 

licity ; for it seems to me that this little picture of private life shows the 
‘amiliar manners of the Temple tower better than any historical paiee 
The evening which, between drinking and smoking, had been prolonged to 
a late hour, ended by a little quarrel. Simon’s angry humour, which had 
been restrained for several days, was greatly excited in the course of this 
orgie ; and, for once, it did not burst on the head of the poor innocent, who 
had already taken refuge in sleep. The drunken husband was enraged at 
his prudent and economical wife, whose saving disposition had reduced the 
amount of the bet; and the rage of the drunkard, disappointed in his desires, 
to which he had given rein, and in his unsatistied longing, betrayed itself 
in reproaches and abuse.”’ 

Two thick volumes on the life of a child, who only lived ten 
years two months and twelve days, and who for nearly three years 
out of those ten was immured in the Temple prison, seems making 
too much of a subject. In reality, however, the work combines 
with the life of the Dauphin an introductory sketch of the Revo- 
lution, and a full account of the personal sufferings of the Royal 
Family. These last topics have indeed been handled till one 
would think all the interest was exhausted: such, however, is not 
the case. The French Revolution, like the wars and political mu- 
tations that flowed from it, seems to have an undying attraction. 
By making the individual sufferings of a single family the prin- 
cipal object of the narrative, painting them in detail, and grouping 
round them the misfortunes of their immediate friends, the author 
has given a unity to his work that history cannot attain, so far as 
regards the Bourbons. By drawing his facts from all sources, he 


has a fulness and a circumstantiality which most other narratives | 


on the same subject fall short of. It is also suggestive of deeper 
thoughts. When the useless cruelties, the ferocious insults, and 
the monstrous assassinations are brought together in succession, 
the horror felt at the Revolution by the Bourbons and their adhe- 
rents becomes intelligible. The cause of Talleyrand’s sarcasm is 
explained: it was impossible to forget the horrors of the past, and 
their minds were so full of them that there was no room to /earn 
about the present or the future. The origin of the existing 
state of opinion in France is equally clear. Those who know by 
tradition the miseries of Jacobsnical domination, and those who 
have learned from history the conduct of French legislative assem- 


blies, may naturally = er any rule which protects life and pro- | 
i 


perty, to the sort of liberty granted by Red Republicans. 
There cannot be much in the life of a child up to his ninth year, 
though that child might be, as the last Dauphin is painted, a boy 


of precocious intelligence, quick affections, and a gracious bag 


of mind and manner,—if, indeed, the courtly atmosphere in which 
those nine years were passed has not given its own air to the anec- 
dotes told of him. Something of the same kind may be said of the 
earlier sojourn in the Temple. Royalty in misfortune would to the 
eyes of zealous and faithfal Royalists throw a halo over what a less 


biassed judgment might have deemed common. At least there | 
often seems something artificial about the young Prince’s replies— | 


as if he had already begun the “ trade of royalty.” From the 
time when he was separated from his mother and consigned to the 
tender mercies of Simon until that gaoler resigned his post, brutal 
ill-usage, alternating with occasional sensual indulgence, is varied 
by the spirit of the Prince opposing silently any attack upon his 
family or upon his rights,—as the Jacobin cobbler’s attempt to make 


him wear the cap of Liberty; until violence, terror, and failing | 


health, reduced the child to obedience. From January 1794, when 
Simon resigned his office under a species of self-denying ordinance, 
till July, when Tallien, Barras, and their section of the Jacobins, 
triumphed over Robespierre, young Louis was confined in an inner 


room, shut off by a barricade, and received his scanty food through | 


a sort of turning wheel. His rest was broken as each commissary 
was relieved, in order that the man might see him; but for six 
months he was left unwashed, uncombed, unchanged either in his 
clothes or his linen, till he was found covered with sores and filth 
and vermin. What he felt, or thought, or suffered during this pe- 
riod, must be left to the imagination : the most hopeful conjecture is 
that the barbarity of Simon, physical depression, and want of food, 
may have rendered him less sensible to his condition, and that 
idiotey saved him from his full misery. Still it is doubtful. 
When the barricade was broken through and he was asked why 
he did not eat, (his food being found untouched,) he rateli | 
after much questioning, “I wish to die.” . When a less cruel 
perge had permitted to him cleanliness, air, and food, and 

id not actively prevent the kindness of those around him, his 
former nature seemed changed. He would speak to none until 
long accustomed to them, though what he did say had some of his 
old grace. From July 1794, when Barras visited the Temple, till 
the following June, when the sufferer was released, his life was a 
long disease. The neglect of the den had confirmed what the vio- 
lence and the strong stimulants of Simon had begun. Most pro- 
bably nothing could have saved him; but no trial was made. He 
had no regular physician till May ; and then the recommendation 
of Desault for country air was disregarded. 

The nominal subject, The Life of Louis the Seventeenth, is not 


the best part of the book. The first portion of the life is disfi- 
_— by a courtly not to say a servile spirit, and by an indifferent | 
ren Of the third part, the solitary confinement, little | 


ch manner. 
can be told, and M. De Beauchesne injudiciously strives to fill u 
the blank with rhetorical fancies. Of the second period under 
Simon, and the fourth of the sufferer's decline, he professes to have 
a good deal of original information ; and unquestionably he has 
taken much pains to procure it. He has consulted the archives of 


P| silent ; and frequently her imposing air checked the insult on a municipa 


the period, and skilfully selected from them; he formed the acquaint- 
ance of every one that he could ferret out who had any personal 
knowledge of the subject. These persons principally consist of— 
1. Three women who were gossips of Simon’s wife, and to whom 
she is said to have told a good deal of what was going on at the 
Temple during the time of her residence. 2. Two of the three 
custodians of the prisoner after his release by Barras lived to be 
upwards of fourscore, and not only gave our author many reminis- 
cences but revised and certified his narrative. This part is by far 
the most interesting, from its greater appearance of truth. The 
stories obtained through the friends of Madame Simon, if they are 
assumed to have been accurately told, and not coloured by the 
minds through which they have passed, are at best but second- 
hand. Some of them, indeed, have this suspicious circumstance 
attached to them—they represent scenes which occurred between 
Simon and his prisoner when no one else was present. It is cer- 
tainly possible that Simon might repeat them; but, independently 
of this unlikelihood, there are marks of dramatic invention. It may 
be added, too, that our author is sparing of authorities. 

Notwithstanding the coarse cruelty, conspicuous in almost every- 
thing that the Revolutionists did, there was frequently mingled 
with it a ludicrous character arising from a strict regard to public 
etiquette, a pompous attention to trifles, or some other trait equally 
| absurd. Here are debates and decrees on the petition of a nurse 
| to visit Madame Royale, the daughter of the Queen, and of the 
| Queen for “ simple” mourning for herself and children for the King. 

“ *Commune de Paris—Sitting of Friday, 25th January. 

“« *The citizeness Laurent, assuming the title of nurse to Madame Pre- 
| miére, demands permission from the Council to see her foster-daughter, who 
ne a in the Temple, and offers to remain with her until otherwise 

irected. 

‘***The Council-General passes to the order of the day, seeing that the 
| Council knows no person called Madame Premiére.’ 

“** Commune de Paris—Sitting of Wednesday, 23d January 1793. 

** «The Council-General heard read a decree of the Council of the Temple, 
referring it to the Council-General to decide upon two requests made by An- 
toinette. 

* *The first, for mourning of a very simple eharacter for herself, her sis- 
ter, and her children. The Council-General decrees that this request shall be 
| complied with. 
| *The second, that Cléry may be placed with her son, as he was in the 
| first instance. Upon this request the Council-General passes to the order of 
the day.’ ”’ 
| Her more advanced age, the advice of her aunt Elizabeth, and 
| the greater aptitude of her sex for domestic employment, perhaps 
alone saved Madame Royale (the Duchess D’Angouléme) from the 
| fate of her brother; for she was locked up much in the same 
way, though not in so dark and confined a place. This is her last 
custodian Gomin’s picture of the Princess when he first saw her, 
as given by him to M. De Beauchesne. 

***The evening of my arrival at the Temple,’ said Gomin, ‘ Laurent took 
me to see the prisoners. I will not speak of what I felt, when for the first 
time I went up the stairs, impeded by so many wickets. When we reached 
the second floor, before an iron door, * There is the brother,’ said Laurent to 
me ; ‘ it used to be their father’s room.’ After this visit we ascended to the 
third story; and, as before, found our way blocked by an iron door: ‘ Here 
is the sister ; it used to be their mother’s room.’ We went in: Madame was 
sitting on the sofa, against the window, and seemed busied with sewing or 
embroidery ; she did not raise her eyes. Laurent presented me as his col- 
league ; but she answered not a word. 

**T bowed low as I withdrew; and I have since learned that this de- 
parture from the’custom of the place had made the Princess take notice of 
me from the very first. On subsequent days, when I saw her again, I re- 
mained before her, keeping a respectful silence; and I do not know any oc- 
casion when I addressed her first. During the two or three first days of my 
instalment there, she did not speak to me; but I thought I observed that she 
examined me attentively, and, as I was afterwards a witness of the marvel- 
lous quickness she displayed in discovering the political opinions of certain 
commissaries, I have no doubt that her glance soon penetrated my heart too, 
and discerned its sentiments. A bold step I took entirely won for me her good 
graces, As I was always the last to leave her apartment, having acquired 
the habit of closing the door myself, one morning, when Laurent and the 
Civic Commissary were already on the staircase, and had their backs turned, 
I gave Madame some paper and a pencil, begging her to write down any- 
thing she wished to have. She answered me for the first time : ‘Some 
chemises, and some matches.’ 

‘** By this means I succeeded in doing her some little service. When times 
grew gentler, the pencil was rendered less necessary. The Princess did not 
speak to me before the commissaries, fearful of causing me to be suspected ; 
but while I was going out after them, Madame came quickly behind the 
door, and spoke a few words to me. It was in this manner that I learned 
she had neither shoes nor stockings left. Laurent and I had not perceived 
it, beeause Madame always took care to keep her dress down, so as to hide 
her feet. There seemed to be a favourable opportunity for supplying this 
want that same day. We had as Civic Commissary a man whose good in- 
tentions I had already noticed. It was Armand, a lemonade-seller keeping & 
café, which bore his name, on the Boulevard du Temple. We arranged with 
him, my colleague and I, to present our request to the Committee of General 
Safety. Both our demands were granted ; a packet containing a dozen pair 
of stockings was sent us, and a person came with a basketful of shoes froma 
shoemaker, whose shop was situated near Sainte-Elisabeth. Madame 
selected one pair; but, being encouraged by me, she took a second. After- 
wards, when Lasne was my colleague, we had a little more liberty. We 
were allowed to show more consideration and deference to the Princess: but 
it may readily be conceived how much reserve and prudence were necessary 
for the part we had to play; and our own good dispositions were of necessity 
| subjected to what we supposed were the sentiments entertained by the com- 
missaries. Some among them were worthy le enough; but there were 
also some of a hateful cynicism, who indulged t emselves by addressing the 
Princess as ‘ thou,’ and speaking brutally to her. 

“**Madame has told me that one of these latter said to her, ‘ Hast thou 
any water?’ ‘I do not know.’ ‘And who should know? Go and - 
| Madame habitually gave no answer: she was always in her place, calm = 

. There were some among them who took advantage of each little cir- 
| cumstance that occurred to aggravate her situation. Thus, one day they de- 
| cided to take from her the flint and steel, with the aid of which she procured 

for herself two things so precious to a captive—fire and light. 
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“ *Commune of Paris. 
« «1st Thermidor, 2d year of the agente, one, indivisible, and imperishable. 
(19th July 1794.) 

«“ ¢This day, lst Thermidor, we, the members of the commune guard of 
the Temple, observed that in one of the apartments occupied by the tyrant’s 
daughter there had been a very considerable fire, of which we asked the 
cause: she replied, that, having occasion to wash her feet, she had lighted 
this fire to heat the water for that purpose. Observing to her that a chair 
had been burnt from being too near the stove, she replied that that had been 
done a long time. Asking her by what means she had lighted the said fire, 
she replied, with a tinder-box and its appendages. 

« ¢ After this conversation, we thought it expedient to take away from her 
the said articles for the present, and to refer immediately to the Citizen Na- 
tional Agent, for him to decide as he judges best as to whether the same be 
restored to her or not. 

“ +In consequence whereof, we beg the Citizen National Ageut to give his 
opinion immediately, if possible, and to acquaint us with his decision in the | 
course of the day. 


“ «Simon, 
“ * LELIEVRE, 
«LECLERC. 
“ *Members of the Temple Council.’ 
“ (Archives de I’ Hotel-de-Ville.)” 

This pompous manner in the most trivial matters continued 
even to the last. Here is another example, at a time when the | 
negotiation for the exchange of the Princess was going on. 

“«* Liberty—Equality. 
“* Paris, 5th Messidor, 3d year of the French Republic one and indivisible. 

“¢The Commission of Public goad > the Citizen Commissaries of the 

emple. 

“* The Committee of General Safety, by a decree of the 2d instant, has 
directed us to procure for the daughter of Louis Capet the articles you have 
demanded from the said Committee. 

“* This morning an account of said articles was presented to us by citizen 
Liénard, but without your signatures. We desire you will give in to usa 
detailed statement of whatever articles of food and clothing, or books, you 
consider should be provided, that we may be enabled to see that they be 
placed at your disposal. 

“* This statement, so signed by you, citizens, is a necessary preliminary 
to our carrying out the decree of the Committee of General Safety, which 
enters into no details. Dernicav,’” 

“ The list of the articles brought to the Temple is as follows— 

“ Two morning-dresses of coloured taffeta. | 

*‘ Two morning-dresses of nankeen and cotton, lined with Florence taffeta. 

“ Six pairs of coloured silk stockings. | 

“ Six pairs of shoes. 

** Two dozen chemises, superfine Holland cloth. 

* A green silk dress, and a linen ditto. 

* Besides the new articles, we had everything mended that was capable of | 
being so, and in particular six white flannel dressing-gowns, that Madame 
used to wear in the morning. | 

“ This was not all: her instruction and amusement were attended to, as is | 

} 
| 





proved by the following document. 
*** Office of Civic Hospices of Paris. 
** * Liberty — Equality. 

“* Paris, 15th Thermidor, 3d year of the French Republic one and indivisible. | 
“¢The Commission of Public Relief acknowledges the receipt of the 
Histoire de France, by Velley, and the Mondes, by Fontenelle, from citizen 
Dambreville, keeper of the literary dépét, Rue Mare, Maison Montmorency ; 
which have been placed at their disposal by the Commissioners of Public 

Instruction for the use of the daughter of the late Louis Capet.’ 

“* DERNICAU,’” 


A LADY’S VISIT TO THE GOLD-DIGGINGS.* 

Tur leading characteristic of this volume of Australian experience 
and adventure consists in its minute picture of daily life, from the 
first landing at Melbourne, till the writer, after gaining a husband 
as well as some gold, departed for England. Affected by the uni- | 
versal mania, the present Mrs. Charles Clacy in 1852 accompanied | 
her brother to Victoria, From the capital the two departed for the 
Eagle Hawk Gulley; the brother having joined in a mercantile | 
speculation with some shipmates and others, to purchase drays 
and load them with goods for the Diggings. By this means, 
they not only formed a strong party en route, but made a good 
profit by the adventure. Of the particulars of these proceedings, as 
well as of their subsequent fluctuating fortunes in gold-seeking, 
Mrs. Clacy gives a description, and of sundry adventures with a 
touch of danger—as their narrow escape from bushrangers in the 
black forest, or of human interest—as the story of the orphan 
Jessie. There is also an account of the voyages to and fro, with 
some Colonial information at second-hand. 

As regards novelty of matter there is not much in any part of 
the volume; but there is a good deal of freshness in the manner. | 
Mrs. Clacy looks at things with a feminine eye; rather limited to | 
externals, it is true, but they are externals that bring the reality 
before the mind. The material condition of Melbourne in bad 
weather, and its social and moral state at all times—the roads to 
the Diggings, with the views, the inns, the company, and risks 
along the roads—the appearance of the Diggings—as an Irishman 
would say, the luck of them—and the modes of living there—are | 
painted slightly, but with spirit, and in an easy readable style. 

From the established state of Melbourne previously to the gold- 
discoveries, the various classes of society which the report of the 
Diggings brought thither, and the element of felonry introduced 

the proximity of Van Diemen’s Land, it is probable that | 

e capital of Victoria exhibited, and may still exhibit, one of 
the most singular scenes on the face of the globe: for California 
was more consistent throughout, the whole population being better 
adapted to the outward cireumstances. The following was the 
first experience of the fair writer. 

“ Our party, on returning to the ship the day after our arrival, witnessed 
the French-leave-taking of all her crew ; who, during the absence of the cap- 
tain, jumped overboard, and were quickly picked up and landed by the va- 
rious boats about. This desertion of the ships by the sailors is an everyday 
Occurrence; the Diggings themselves, or the large amount they could obtain 


* A Lady’s Visit to the Gold-Diggings of Australia, in 1852-'53. Written on the 
Spot. By Mrs. Charles Clacy. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 





for the run home from another master, offer too many temptations. Conse- 

uently, our passengers had the amusement of hauling up from the hold 
their different goods and chattels; and so great was the confusion, that fully 
a week elapsed before they were all got to shore. Meanwhile, we were get- 
ting initiated into Colonial prices—money did indeed take to itself wings and 
fly away. Fire-arms were at a premium: one instance will suffice—my 
brother sold a six-barrelled revolver for which he had given sixty shillings 


| at Baker's in Fleet Street, for sixteen pounds, and the parting with it at 


that price was looked upon as a great favour. Imagine boots, and they very 
second-rate ones, at four pounds a pair. One of our between-deck passengers 
who had speculated with a small capital of forty pounds in boots and cutlery 
told me afterwards that he had disposed of them the same evening he had 
landed, at a net profit of ninety pounds—no trifling addition to a poor man’s 
purse. Labour was at a very high price ; carpenters, boot and shoemakers, 
tailors, wheelwrights, joiners, smiths, glaziers, and in fact all useful trades, 


| were earning from twenty to thirty shillings a day—the very men working 


on the roads could get eleven shillings per diem ; and many a gentleman in 
this disarranged state of affairs was glad to fling old habits aside and turn 
his hand to whatever came readiest. Tonew one in particular, whose bro- 
ther is at this moment serving as colonel in the army in India, a man more 
fitted for a gay London life than a residence in the Colonies. The Diggings 
were too dirty and uncivilized for his taste; his capital was quickly dvint- 
ling away beneath the expenses of the comfortable life he led at one of the 
best hotels in tewn; so he turned to what asa boy he had learnt for amuse- 
ment, and obtained an addition to his income of more than four hundred 
pounds a year as house-carpenter. In the morning you might see him 
trudging off to his work, and before night might meet him at some ball or 
soirée among the élite of Melbourne.” 


These are some of the street seenes that greet the new arrival. 

“You may see, and hear too, some thoroughly Colonial scenes in the 
streets. Once, in the middle of the day, when passing up Elizabeth Street, 
I heard the unmistakeable sound of a mob behind; and as it was gaining 
upon me, I turned into the enclosed ground in front of the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, to keep out of the way of the crowd. A man had been taken up 
for horse-stealing, and a rare ruffianly set of both sexes were following the 
prisoner and the two policemen who had him in charge. ‘If but six of ye 
were of my mind,’ shouted one, ‘it’s this moment you'd release him.’ The 
crowd took the hint, and to it they set with right good will, yelling, swear- 
ing, and pushing, with awful aaenee. The owner of the stolen horse got 
up a counter-demonstration, and every few yards the procession was delayed 
by a trial of strength between the two parties. Ultimately the police con- 
quered ; but this is not always the case, and often lives are lost and limbs 
broken in the struggle, so weak is the foree maintained by the Colonial Go- 
vernment for the preservation of order. 

* Another day, when ing the post-office, a regular Tropical shower of 
rain came on rather suddenly, and I hastened up to the platform for shelter. 
As I stood there, looking out into Great Bourke Street, a man, and, I sup- 
pose, his wife, passed by. He had a letter in his hand for the post; but as 
the pathway to the receiving-box looked very muddy, he made his com- 
panion take it to the box, whilst he himself, from beneath bis umbrella, 


| complacently watched her getting wet through. ‘Colonial politeuess,’ thought 


I, as the happy couple walked on. 

“Sometimes a jovial wedding-party comes dashing through the streets: 
there they go, the bridegroom with one arm round his lady's waist, the 
other raising a champagne-bottle to his lips: the gay vehicles that follow 
contain company even more unrestrained, and from them noisier demonstra- 
tions of merriment may be heard. These diggers’ weddings are all the rage; 
and bridal veils, white kid gloves, and, above all, orange blossoms, are gene- 
rally most difficult to procure at any price. 

‘At times, you may see men, half-mad, throwing sovereigns, like half- 
pence, out of their pockets into the streets; and I once saw a digger, who 
was looking over a large quantity of bank-notes, deliberately tear to pieces 
and trample in the mud under his feet every soiled or ragged one he came 
to; swearing all the time at the gold-brokers for ‘giving him dirty paper- 
money for pure Alexander gold: he wouldn’t carry dirt im his pocket—not 
he—thank God, he’d plenty to tear up and spend too.’ ” 

We hear a good deal about the disorder and violence at the Dig- 
gings; but the new comer, who has no established business, con- 
nexion, or place to go to, and who must seck an employment, is 
probably better off at a wooded digging than at Melbourne. Prices 
are not higher; he can build himself a hut, while at the capital 
he must pay for leave to pitch a tent; he has the means of work 
before him—very hard, no doubt, but more exciting, and not much 
harder than at Melbourne if he is to live by labour. The mode of 


| life is rougher, but not rougher than at the city for a new comer 


with slender means; and it may be doubted whether the disorder 
is greater. Before Mrs. Clacy left the eolony, “ tifteen men were 
robbed in one afternoon on the public road from Melbourne to St. 
Kilda, and tied to trees within sight of one another”; and riots 
or rescues in the streets, attended with loss of life, were not un- 
frequent. Ax the Diggings, the lex talionis established a better 
rule. Cheating or imposition went on, but much of that was by 
“ respectable ” persons who victimize the diggers. 

There are several stories illustrative of the crimes or hardship 
of Victoria; some, perhaps all of them, a little coloured, but the 
following seems an “ ower true tale.” 

“My favourite walk, whilst in Melbourne, was over Prince’s Bridge, 
and along the road to Liardet’s Beach; thus passing close to the cam- 
vass settlement, called Little Adelaide. One day, about a week before we 


| embarked for England, I took my accustomed walk in this direction, and as 


I passed the tents, was much struck by the appearance of a little girl, wh 
with a large pitcher in her arms, came to procure some water from a 


| stream beside the road. Her dress, though clean and neat, bespoke extreme 


poverty ; and her countenance had a wan, sad expression upon it, which 
would bave touched the most indifferent beholder, and left an impression 
deeper even than that produced by her extreme though delicate beauty. 

“T made a slight attempt at acquaintanceship by assisting to fill her 
pitcher, which was far too heavy, when full of water, for so slight a child to 
carry; and, pointing to the rise of ground on which the tents stood, I in- 
quired if she lived among them. 

“She nodded her head in token of assent. 

““*And have you been long here ? and do you like this new country?” 
I continued, determined to hear if her voice was as pleasing as her coun- 
tenance. 

“*No!’ she answered qin ‘we starve here. There was plenty of 
food when we were in England.’ And then her childish reserve giving way, 
she spoke more fully of her troubles ; and a sad though a common tale it was, 

“ Some of the particulars I learnt afterwards. Her father had held an 
appointment under Government, and had lived upon the income derived from 
it for some years, when he was tempted to try and do better in the Colonies. 
His wife (the daughter of a clergyman, well-educated, and who before her 
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marriage bad been a governess) accompanied him with their three children. 
On arriving in Melbourne, (which was about three months previous,) he 
found that situations equal in value, according to the relative prices of food 
and lodging, to that which he had thrown up in England, were not 80 easily 
procured as he had been led to expect. Half desperate, he went to the Dig- 
gings, leaving his wife with little money, and many promises of quick re- 
mittances of gold by the escort. But week followed week, and neither re- 
mittances nor letters came. They removed to humbler lodgings: every little 
article of value was gradually sold; for, unused to bodily labour, or even 
to sit for hours at the needle, the deserted wife could earn but little. Then 
sickness came ; there were no means of paying for medical advice, and one 
child died. After this, step by step, they became poorer, until half a tent 
in Little Adelaide was the only refuge left. 

“ As we reached it, the little girl drew aside the canvass, and partly invited 
me to enter. I glanced in—it was a dismal sight. In one corner lay the 
mother, a blanket her only protection from the humid soil; and cowering 
down beside her was her other child. I could not enter; it seemed like a 
heartless intrusion upon misery: 80, élipping the contents of my purse 
— were unfortunately only a few shillings) into the little girl’s hand, 

hurried away, scarcely waiting to notice the smile that thanked me so elo- 
quently. On arriving at home, I found that my friends were absent, and 
being detained by business, oz did not return till after dusk ; so it was im- 
possible for that day to afford them any assistance. Early next morning we 
took a little wine and other trifling articles with us, and proceeded to Little 
Adelaide, On entering the tent, we found that the sorrows of the unfortu- 
nate mother were at an end ; privation, ill-health, and anxiety, had claimed 
their victim. Her husband sat beside the corpse; and the golden nuggets, 
which in his despair he had flung upon the ground, formed a painful con- 
trast to the scene of age! and death. 

* The first six weeks of his career at the Diggings had been most unsuc- 
cessful, and he had suffered as much from want as his unhappy wife. Then 
came a sudden change of fortune, and in two weeks more he was com- 
paratively rich. He hastened immediately to Melbourne, and for a whole 
week had sought his family in vain. At length, on the preceding evening, 
he found them, only in time to witness the last moments of his wife. 

“ Sad as this history may appear, it is not so sad as many, many others ; 
for often, instead of returning with gold, the digger is never heard of more.” 

Mrs. Clacy’s advice as to emigration to Victoria does not differ 
from that of other writers, | it is illustrated in a more lively 
manner. For mechanical or hard labour there is plenty of demand; 
a good workman, willing to work, will do better than at home. 
Clerks, shopmen, &c., are worse off for engagements than in Lon- 
don, with the addition of enhanced prices for everything. An old 
hand gave in Mrs. Clacy’s hearing a sententious test for the gold- 
diggers. “Every young man, before paying his passage, should 
take a few — spell at well-sinking in England; if he can stand 
that comfortably, the Diggings won’t hurt him.” 


THOMSON’S BAMPTON LECTURE FOR 1853.* 


A TnoveH the Atonement had been already chosen as a subject by 
a Bampton lecturer, his sermons were delivered nearly sixty years 
ago, to meet the objections of an age essentially different from the 
present in religious notions and Biblical criticism. To adapt the 
subject to a state of opinion which two generations of keen in- 
uiry, active speculation, and daring ——or have brought 
about, is the end of Mr. Thomson’s sermons, and their distinguish- 
ing feature. Extensive reading among the Fathers and the School- 
men, as well as the theological writers of modern Germany—a 
weighty style, owing its eloquence, where it rises to eloquence, 
more to argumentative closeness than to imagination—besides, 
as might be expected from the author's contribution to Logic, a 
distinct conception and a learned conclusion—will be found 
in the Bampton Lecture for the present year. Its peculiar 
merit arises from discarding the old modes of dogmatic as- 
sertion or authoritative reasoning drawn from the Scriptures, as 
no longer available against the attacks of sceptical and critical 
scholars like Strauss. The inspiration of the Scriptures is not dis- 
cussed in this volume, but it may be assumed that the orthodox 
view is taken : the necessity of an atonement is sought to be es- 
tablished on even broader grounds than its own dispensation—the 
nature of man himself, and the whole experience of his existence, 
so far as it can be got at from history or observation. Logical de- 
monstration, or a theory complete and perfect in itself, and un- 
assailable by critical acumen, is not the object of the preacher ; but 
to establish certain fundamental principles in connexion with the 
Atonement, which are innate in man, not indeed irreconcileable 
with reason, but chiefly trusting for reception to feeling and faith. 
The first sermon unfolds the basis of the argument thus. The 
idea of God as a perfect being, of sin, or a something which con- 
science tells us is opposite to God, and of a desire for reconcilement 
to God, is innate in all men. Individuals may be found who have it 
not, but scarcely peoples, though among barbarous tribes it may be 
very imperfectly developed. After working out this principle at 
length, the author proceeds in his second sermon to consider the 
notion of the Atonement as developed among the peoples as well of 
the ancient as of the new world. Throughout, we find the existence 
of a deity, the establishment of sacrifices, not as mere bribes but to 
atone or reconcile, and the existence of priests to serve as mediators, 
above the worshipers but below the gods. Those religions might 
be very corrupt, the sacrifices themselves often very horrid,—as 
the human victims of almost every nation in its early stage; still 
there is in some form or other the idea of an atonement to the gods, 
and that by means of a sacrifice other than the offenders them- 
selves. This idea is sometimes fully developed,—as in the self- 
devotion of a Roman general to the infernal gods, a sacrifice for 
his soldiers and his country; or at Athens in the festival of the 
Thargelia, where the two victims as they were led out of the city 
to death were supposed to carry away with them the sins of the 
* The Atoning Work of Christ, viewed in relation to some Current Theories ; in 
eight Sermons, arty before the University of Oxford in the year 1853, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Reverend John oe M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 


By William Thomson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College. Published by 
Longman and Co. 








whole people. It is of no use, argues Mr. Thomson, to prove logi- 
cally that the sacrifice of one for many, and that one perhaps inno- 
cent of the many’s offences, was unreasonable, and in fact unjust. 
The ancient pagan knew that as well as the modern sceptic; but 
he persisted in the practice, because he felt the want of an atone- 
ment, and the practice was consonant to his nature. 

_ The third lecture deals with the idea as exhibited under the Mosaic 
dispensation and throughout the Old Testament. The last five lec- 
tures treat of the Atonement as developed in the — This 
is presented and enforced in various modes—theologically, scholas- 
tically, and religiously. The main argument is, that this natural 
want is most perfectly and satisfactorily unfolded in the Gospel, 
whether it be regarded in the light of reason, of faith, or the needs 
of man. Although rejecting logic as a test of the whole or any 
part of the system of Atonement, the skill of the dialectitian is 
shown in this very rejection. But for this ever available defence, 
it might be objected that Mr. Thomson assumes the Atonement too 
readily as the idea of many nations. Someseem tohave used sacrifices 
as a species of bribe, or asa yuan resource in time of trouble— 
in fact, a sort of prayer with presents. It is, in our opinion, more 
doubtful than Mr. Thomson affirms, whether the Brahmins, and still 
less the Budhists, have the clear notion of an atonement. Unless 
he includes the Chinese under the Budhists, (which would hardly 
be a he leaves that large and ancient family of the human 
race out of the question ; and it may be doubted whether that peo- 

le either know anything of an atonement or feel the want of it. 

erhaps an objector might argue even against his fundamental 
principle, that if the idea of an atonement be rooted in the human 
mind, the reception of Christianity is not miraculous at all; and 
though the superiority of its development might account for its 
progress, it would not per se establish its revelation. 

The subject and plan of the sermons would not seem to admit of 
much contemporary reference, except on criticism or scholarship. 
There are, however, allusions of a general character introduced to 
point a practical lesson. Such is this comparison of present church- 
men with what they were in ancient times. 

“Now, in comparing the state of our own minds with that of any of the 
great Christian writers, we shall perhaps become conscious of a certain sepa- 
ration, which we have allowed to grow up, between our religious opinions 
and the rest of our pursuits and acquirements. They were striving for the 
most ap to get Christianity recognized as the law of the earth—to make phi- 
losophy and history and civil policy know the cross and the love of Jesus. In 
them the knowledge of God will seem, as it were, to have leavened the whole 
lump; we perhaps have not dared to hide the leaven in the meal. Thus, if 
we are students, we may find that our real interests have centred in history 
or science or politics; whilst the bare propositions of Christian truth have 
been pore pone of some uninviting compendium, or studied, though with 
a weaker purpose, in the Word of God, on days which conscience will not let 
us devote to the dearer pursuits of our choice. If we are called to preach to 
others, our teaching suffers from our withholding the best of those things, 
new and old, that we have been storing up; it appears lifeless, formal, tra- 
ditional. We are tempted, too, to rest in the ‘earthly things’ of Christ's 
kingdom ; to speak too exclusively of the visible Church, of its ministry, of 
the change of nature in baptism; because these seem to presuppose less 
thought and meditation than the heavenly things, such as the nature of God, 
the redemption through his blessed Son, the future hopes of man. To see, if 
it were possible, in all things that exist, Him that existed before all—to know, 
as we study the harmony of the universe and the beauty of natural products, 
‘how much better the Lord of them is, for the first author of beauty hath 
created them ’—to further all those institutions or pursuits that have any 
Christian import—to judge, but without harshness or presumption, the cur- 
rent philosophy and ieeetuee of the time by a Christian standard—to be 
dissatisfied with all mere activity of mind, unless it can assist in rounding 
off the character into a consistent whole, or equipping the mind with useful 
instruments—would be to turn knowledge into true wisdom, and to offer 
wisdom upon the altar of the Lord.” 

In like manner, the plan of resting the argument upon broad 
and general grounds, rather than on nice doctrinal or dogmatic 

oints, gives a practical character to Mr. Thomson’s Christianity. 

his is a specimen of his exhortations to the preachers and em- 
bryo preachers he was addressing from the pulpit of St. Mary’s. 

‘Tt is evident from what has been adduced, that speculative inquiry alone 
will not lead us to Christ—will not form in us all one and the same image. 
Let me not be supposed to assume the right to blame others for a fault into 
which, too probably, my own attempts to explain this subject have often be- 
trayed me: a theory almost pent. a counter-theory ; and many a pious 
believer, that would gladly have looked upon the cross of the Lord with an 
unquestioning adoration, has been forced to rise from his knees and enter the 
strife, and choose his side. Happy are we that the influence of these disputes 
is more distantly and indirectly felt in this country. But felt it is; and if 
the day comes for defending the truth against closer attacks, it is by disen- 
cumbering ourselves of human additions to Holy Writ, and by preaching the 
cross of Christ as a practical truth, that we must contend. Why should we 
stand gazing up into the mysteries of heaven which have not been brought 
down to earth, with idle feet and hands that hang down? We feel and 
know that one fervent prayer, one deed of compassion, one drunken orgy 
avoided, one act of lust foregone, will teach us more of the truth of Christ 
than months spent in the curious idleness of speculation. If at the age when 
noble resolves are most easy to form, most permanent in their impression, 
we could but determine to live for our ascended Lord, and to carry his name 
both by our example and exertions somewhat further into that waste of igno- 
rance which the smallest parish or hamlet may present, we should lay hold 
by degrees upon the knowledge of his work far more surely than by the 
mere understanding. And though we cannot foreorder our own life—though 
God may have determined for good to feed us with the bread of tears, and 
give us tears to drink in great measure—though he may cover our _ 
ae with an obscure life, or cause the strong limbs to wither, or the bright 
light of intelligence to grow dim—still there is in the consciousness of re- 
concilement with him, attested to us by a growing purity of life, something 
which cannot be taken away, something which shall be a fountain of peace 


oe 


here, and by which the Lord will remember and recognize us in his king 
dom * * * * * 


om. 

“And not far before us lies a point at which we must either rest om 
heavenly hopes, or remain without hope. Think what it must be to die! 
Will a theory of the visible church, of an apostolic ministry, of the precise 
effects of sacraments, provide a man sufficiently against that great transi- 
tion? Death is not in most cases—not always even with the good—a glad 
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and progress to a higher state of life, cheered by the consciousness of 
a yn! fought, with the lights of another world Stine into this, and 
glimpses of the angels round about the throne. No; it is often a state in 
Binich the mind is weak and prostrate, and full of fear and awe; and the 
embracing hands of affection must be unclasped, not without suffering; and 
all pursuits that made the mind’s activity must be abandoned; and in the 
disturbed perspective of memory old sins and new shall struggle for the fore- 
most rank; and the tide of life must slowly recede from limbs and senses, 
and the curtain of a strange gloom fall down. ‘ He restoreth my soul; he 
leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for 
thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.’ Into your hands. 
as his minister, has Christ intrusted the vials of his consolation. Go and 
pour them out for each. ‘Tell them what shall make life at present real 
and true; assure them of something that shall stand them in good stead 
when the rot is over and the lights go out. Bid them know that their 
Redeemer liveth; tell them that one who is the Resurrection and the Life 
compasses them about already with the cords of his sympathy, and will never 
forsake them. And you will wonder at the tenacions grasp with which those 
will embrace the cross who have no other hope; you will sce, that so long as 
we teach all things that He has commanded, He is with us alway, even unto 
the end of the world,” 








SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY.* 
Ir must have been by some unaccountable oversight that the re- 
—- name of one of our first London publishers is found upon 
the titlepage of this worthless volume with a catchpenny title. In- 
ternal evidence proves the production to be of American origin, but 
its qualities are cosmopolitan; for stupidity, tediousness, and in- 
accuracy, are unfortunately domiciled wherever 
“ Observation with extensive view 
Surveys mankind from China to Peru.” 

We might confine ourselves to the simple epithet ¢rashy, as a com- 
plete and compendious criticism of the book—as the @test sauce 
for the “ Salad”; but as it is issued with a eclebrated iffprimatur, 
as the title promises something piquant, and the book glistens in 
green and gold,—costing, moreover, but three-and-sixpence, and 
thereby seeming to claim a kindred, to which it has no pretension, 
with Mr. Bentley’s series of origin: 1 works of fiction to be hence- 
forth published at that price,—we think it right to warn those of 
our readers who travel by railroad, on no account to be tempted by 
these considerations to invest their money in the hope of finding 
the Salad an agreeable morsel for a solitary journey. We, in our 
critical duty, have tasted it, and pronounce it crambe recocta, and 
very badly cooked too. Aiming ata light gossipy style, the writer 
becomes simply unmeaning and disconnected ; attempting copious 
illustration of story, he serves up the pickings of such books as 
the Perey Anecdotes, Buck’s Anecdotes, Disraeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature, and other familiar friends of our youth; adding to 
them inaccurate magazine and newspaper stories of more recent 
date. With what grace he invests the old stories he tells, the 
reader may judge from this summary of Swift’s treatment of the 
women with whom he had relations. 

“ His first flame, whom he fantastically christened Varina, he deserted 
after a seven-years courtship; the next he styled Stella, who, although 
beautiful in person, and accomplished, after a protracted intimacy, he se- 
eretly married in a garden, although be never resided under the same roof 
with her, and never acknowledged the union till the day of his death. ‘The 
third became a similar victim to his selfish hardheartedness; which, it is 
said, caused her death. With all his wit and genius, such wanton brutality 
must ever reflect the deepest disgrace upon his moral character, especially 
contrasted with his c/aims as a religious functionary.”” 

The peculiarities of grammar, of involution, and of phrase, 
marked by us with Italics, may belong to those improvements 
which the Anglo-Americans boast to have outed on their 
parent language ; but to our ear they sound like the mistakes of a 
man who has never learnt to use his native language correctly, 
and does not think clearly enough to know that art by in- 
tuition. The writer’s knowledge is on a par with his power 
of thought and his charm of style. In an essay on “curi- 
ous and costly books,” his acquaintance with the Bedford 
Missal goes no further than 1815; when, he tells us, it 
was purchased, for the “enormous sum of 637/. 15s.” by the 
Duke of Marlborough. Most persons interested in bibliogra- 
phy are aware that it has been purchased since that time for 
more than a thousand guineas, and is now, where it ought to be, 
in the British Museum. In the same essay, while mentioning 
Latham’s History of Birds, published at 50/. a copy, as a note- 
worthy specimen of a magnificent book, he says nothing of the far 
more splendid ornithological work by his own countryman Audu- 
bon. We mention these omissions not as vastly important in them- 
selves, but as indicating how casual and incomplete the writer's 
acquaintance with his subject is. 

f we turn to his gossip about more familiar literary matters, we 
find the same loose inaccurate habit of statement. The “ Epicure” 
tells us, evidently alluding to the famous review of the “ Hours 
of Idleness” in the Edinburgh, that “ Byron was condemned, 
among other crimes, for not having dated his first poem from the 
purlieus of Grub Street.” He repeats the old fable, so emphatic- 
ally denied and disproved by Mr. Monckton Milnes, that Keats 
was killed by the Quarterly Review ; and, after telling us of the 
effect of the review (in the Edinburgh) of the Hours upon Lord 
Byron, he says in the next sentence, “ It was about the same time 
that the opposite critical organ commenced a paper on Words- 
worth’s Excursion with the derisive words ‘ This will never do.’” 

The exchange of literature between England and America is one 
of the most powerful influences towards the promotion of mutual 
understanding and good-will; but let our importers remember that 
we have trash enough of our own. 


* Salad for the Solitary. By an Epicure. Published by Bentley. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Booxs. 

The Natural History of the Birds of Ireland, Indigenous and Migra- 
tory ; combating Beseri tions of the Habits, Migrations, Occurrence, 
and Economy of the 261 spezies comprised in the Fauna. By John 
J. Watters, iate Member of the University Zodlogical Association. 

The Romance of Military Life ; being Souvenirs connected with Thirty 
Years’ Service. By Tisckeusnt Elena G. Poulett Cameron, C.B., 
K.C.T.S., &c.; Author of “ Adventures and Excursions in Georgia, 
Circassia, and Russia.’’ 

The Coal-Mines, their Dangers and Means of Safety. By James Ma- 
ther, Honorary Secretary of the Shields Committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the causes of Accidents in Coal-Mines, &c. 





The Genealogies of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus, as contained in the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, reconciled with each other and 
with the Genealogy of the House of David, from Adam to the close of 
the Canon of the Old Testament, and shown to be in harmony with 
the true chronology of the times. By Lord Arthur Hervey, M.A., 
Rector of Ickworth with Horringer. 

[The object of the author of this work is to prove that both the genealogies 
of the New Testament refer to Joseph, instead of one referring to Mary and 
one to her husband as many hold. The reason of two pedigrees being given, 
according to Lord Hervey, is, that the genealogy of Luke exhibits p Kates 
real ancestors, that of Matthew his succession as heir to the throne after the 
failure of Solomon’s line; in fact, one genealogy contains the natural, the 
other the legal descent. To the objection that by excluding Mary, Christ's 
descent from David becomes merely a legal fiction, the author replies, that 
whether the Scripture speaks or is silent we have nothing to do but submit; 
which in a certain sense is begging the question : Lord Hervey’s conclusions 
must be adopted before this argument is of any avail. He, however, at- 
tempts to show that Joseph and Mary were cousins. 

Besides a general argument from the genealogies themselves, and some 
eases of descent in the Bible, which he maintains to be in point, the author 
investigates the pedigree of the house of David as recorded im the Old Testa- 
ment, and by some slight emendations reconciles the statements with those 
of the two Evangelists. ] 

Thirty Sermons on the Prophecies of Jonah, Amos, and the first five 
Chapters of Hlosea. Preached to a Town Congregation, in the year 
1852. By W. Drake, M.A., Lecturer of St. John Baptist, Coventry, 
and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

pom sermons, on several of what are called the Minor Prophets, do not re- 
ate to prophecy, but deduce lessons of Christian instruction from the con- 
duct of the prophets or from some of the events in which they were en- 
gaged. For instance, the attempt of Jonas to avoid going to Nineveh is used 
to enforce the lesson of readiness in the discharge of duty. The greatness of 
Nineveh, illustrated by Layard’s discoveries, points to the sins that may flow 
from military triumphs, commercial success, and the congregation of men in 
great cities such as we now see around us, This peculiarity of purpose gives 

eculiarity of character to the volume. The style of the Zhirty Sermons 

as terseness and spirit ; and the deductions are drawn from or applied to 
actual life.) 

The Religion of the Heart. A Manual of Faith and Duty, By Leigh 


unt. 

[One would scarcely imagine a priori that Mr. Leigh Hunt had a “ call” to 
promulgate a ritual, for that class of morally-conducted and religiously- 
minded persons who conscientiously disapprove of the existing forms of wor- 
ship: yet such in sober truth is the object of this book ; and, so far as re- 
gards the primary object, a very lamentable failure it is. A commonplace, 
argumentative, and not always neatly-written essay, takes the place of the 
certain conviction and lofty eloquence with which the inspired prophet or 
the deeply faithful preacher pours forth his views of God and moral law, 
feeble sentimentalism, a “ natural and moral philosophy ”’ equally feeble, is 
a substitute for the solemn and earnest supplications clothed in terse 
and moving words of the English and the better part of the Romish 
services: Mr. Hunt's prayers (by whatever various titles he calls them) 
fall even below the numerous individual productions of nonconformist minis- 
ters. The directions, whether for the “congregation” or for individuals, 
are unintentional burlesque. ‘ way 

The latter portion of the book is called ‘‘ Exercises of the Heart in its 
Duties and Aspirations” ; though it is mostly a series of maxims or moral 
essays. These are far better than the ritual portion, but not superior to many 
productions on similar themes to be found anywhere. ] 

Free Thoughts on Natural and Revealed Religion, in reference to vari- 
ous difficulties and objectionable passages in the Old and New Testa- 
ment; with Extracts from the Sacred Writings of the Hindoos, Xe, 
By an Unlearned Inquirer after Truth. , si 

[Commonplace, with occasional touches of rhapsody, is the characteristic of 
this volume. There is nothing very new in the endeavour to establish the 
truth of natural religion from natural arguments, nor anything very strik- 
ing in the poetical quotations with which the reasoning is intermingled. The 
“ various dificulties and objectionable passages in the Old aud New Testa- 
ment” have as little novelty. The opinions of the “ Unlearned Inquirer 
after Truth” seem to be Unitarian-Rationalistic. } 

Landmarks of History. Middle Ages; from the Reign of Charlemagne 
to that of Charles V. By the Author of * Kings of England,” &c. 

[These so-called “* landmarks” are a series of descriptive essays on the prin- 
cipal epochs and events in European history, during the period specified in 
the title. Among the subjects, are the French Empire, the growth of the 
Papal power, the Popes at Avignon, and the consequent schism, the Crusades, 
the growth of the Ottoman Empire, the expulsion of the Moors from Spain 
and the Italian wars, or rather the invasion of Italy by foreigners. It wil 

be seen that some of these topics are as much like episodes as * landmarks” ; 
and the treatment is narrative rather than disquisitional—as much con- 
cerned with facts as principles. The facts are well selected, and the narrative 
is agreeable. ] 

A Memoir on the Equinoctial Storms of March-April 1850; an In- 

uiry into the extent to which the Rotatory Theory may be applied. 

y F. P. B, Martin, Esq., M.A. : 
[The object of this memoir is to show by a deduction from facts, that the ro- 
tatory theory of storms, whose correctness as regards the Tropics is now 
generally admitted and reduced to ae is equally applicable tothe Tem- 
perate regions. According to Mr, Martin’s view, for example, a proper con- 
ception of the law of the late storm in the Channel would have enabled a 
vessel to steer so as to avoid its force, just the same as if it had been a tor- 
nado. ] 

The London Season of 1853; or Lays, Musical and Lunatic. By the 
Little St. Leger, thirty-first Cousin to the Great St. Leger. 

[“ The Little St. Leger” seems a goodnatured, life-enjoying, sprightly sort 
of person, to whom nothing in the shape of pleasure or amusement comes 
amiss, and whose motto, instead of the two on his titlepage, might be 
Pleased let me trifle life away.” He has also a turn for verse, which, like 
it writer, is goodnatured and sprightly, if not very deep or vigorous. Zhe 
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London Season is a sort of summary of what the poet has seen and en- 
joyed in 1853; somewhat too small occasionally in its individualities or 
likes and dislikes, but creditably clever vers de société. ] 

Verses : Sacred and Miscellaneous. By Harriet. 

og greater portion of these verses are on “‘ sacred ’’ subjects ; ora religious 
is given to common topics by the religious feelings of the writer. This 
produces some novelty in what would otherwise be trite. Though depth 
may be wanting, the pieces are mostly pleasing, if rather conventional. ] 
Hope ; a Story of Chequered Life. By Alfred W. Cole, Author of “‘ The 
ape and the Kaffirs,” &c. In three volumes. 
( matter of this novel is of modern life a little exaggerated in some of its 
cidents, and rather theatrical in others, but still of the day. The manner 
and treatment is not beyond that of the circulating library fiction. There is, 
however, the main thing—a story.] 

The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford Freshman. By 
Cuthbert Bede, B.A. With numerous Illustrations designed and 
drawn on the wood by the Author. 

[A clever jeu d’esprit, describing the adventures of a weak young gentle- 
man, Mr. Verdant Green, during his first term at Oxford. it is made the 
vehicle for sketches of University life and character among the students, as 
well as for some observations of a graver kind.]} 


Tracings, or Outlines of the Follies, &c. of the Day. By Trevelyan | 


Turnham, Esq 
[A series of papers on various topics, written in the wordy style, and with the 
attempt at smartness, which young writers often adopt to supply a paucity 
of thought and matter. ] 

The First Italian Book : on the plan ef the Reverend T. K. Arnold’s 
First French Book. By Paolo Pifferi, Professor of the Italian and 
Latin Languages in Liverpool; and Dawson W. Turner, M.A., Head 
Master of the Roval Institution School, Liverpool, and late Demy and 
Exhibitioner of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Ciceronis Oratio pro Tite Annio Milone. With a Translation 
of Asconius’s Introduction, Marginal Analysis, and English Notes. 
Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, by the Reverend John 
Smyth Purton, ILA. President and Tutor of St. Catharine’s Hall. 

Engl. sh-German_Phrase-Book. By Carl Edward Aue, Ph. D., German 
a 7 the High School of Edinburgh. (Chambers’s Educational 

Jourse, 
agg very good school-books, whosesubjects are indicated by their titles. 
e First Italian Book contains a grammar, dialogues, exercises, and a vo- 
cabulary.] 

Bradshaw's Railway Itinerary ; showing all the Railways in Great 
Britain, the Railway Routes thereto, Counties in which situated, Dis- 
tances from London, and Population of each. 

ieee on a sheet : the information mentioned in the title is clearly dis- 
played. 


Of these reprints, the most currently interesting is Mr. Croker’s revised 
article from the Quarterly Review on the “History of the Guillotine” ; 
which, besides the curious nature of the subject, is exactly adapted to the 
author’s peculiar art of collating minute facts and rendering them interest- 
ing. The “Outlines of History” is extracted from the author's Readings 
in Literature and Science. 
in double columns; very well edited by Mr. Wright. 

History of the Guillotine. By the Right Honourable John Wilson 
Croker, With Wood-cuts. (Murray’s Railway Reading.) 

Outlines of General History, Ancient and Modern. By Daniel Scrym- 
geour, Circus Place School, Edinburgh. 

Chaucer's Oanterbury Tales. (The Universal Library.) 

PAMPHLETS. 

Sermon for Founder's Day. 
Thursday, October 6, 1853. By the Reverend Thomas Henry Steel, 
M.A., Assistant Master, Vicar of St. Ippolyte and Great Wymondley, 
Herts, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A Plea for the Enforcement of a Knowledge of the Old Testament 
Scriptures in their Original Tongue upon Candidates for Holy Orders. 
Addressed to the Bishops of the Chured. By W. Drake, M.A., Hebrew 
Examiner in the University of London, and formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

Eleutherophronia : or a Survey of the Political and Religious Horizons, 
and the Great Mission which Britain has yet to fulfil. 

National Adult Education. By the Reverend F. 0. Morris, B.A., Vicar 
of Nafferton, Yorkshire. Read before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at their Session at Hull, September 1853. 

Christianity in China. The History of Christian Missions, and of the 
present Insurrection. (Readings in Popular Literature.) 

A Pocket  y of the Stamp-Duties chargeable in England and 
Wales, on the Succession to Property, on its Conveyance, Mortgage, 
and Settlement, and on Commercial Transactions: including the Acts 
of 1853, (16 and 17 Vict. caps. 51, 59, and 63). With the Regulations 
for Stamping executed Instruments and for the allowance of Spoiled 
Stamps. 

Decimal Coinage Tables, for simplifying and facilitating the Introduc- 
tion of the proposed New Coinage. By Robert Mears, Principal 
Accountant with John Evans, Esq., during the construction of the 
Blackburn, Darwen, and Bolton Railway. 

On the Remote Cause of Epidemic Diseases ; or the Influence of Vol- 
canic Action in the Production of General Pestilences. By John Par- 
kin, Honorary and Goonentios Fellow of the Royal Academies of 
Medicine and Surgery in Madrid, Barcelona, and Cadiz, &c. Part II. 

An Essay on the Chemistry of Dyeing, and on Elective Affinity. By 
George Wright. 





Gleauings from Blur Books aud Crade 


Cirrnlars, 
THE OPERATION OF THE SCREW. 
Those who are familiar with the nomenclature of the money-market 
describe the action of the Bank of England upon the currency in periods 
of pressure by three separate terms, descriptive of the extent to which the 


The We agg! Tales’”’ are a cheap edition, 
° | 


Preached in the Chapel of Harrow School, 


ing is that of “ punishing trade,”"—which is simply the giving one or two 
more turns of the screw, so as to cause a very great fall in the price of 
commodities, with a view to bring back the bullion which has been leay- 
ing the country too rapidly. As we are now in danger of having the 
; “screw” applied, and as it is even not improbable that we may reach the 
| third stage before the crisis passes away, it is worth while to study the 
description of the process, painful though it be, as given by one of the 
principal operators. 

Among the witnesses examined by the Secret Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed in 1848 “to inquire into the causes of the recent 
commercial distress, and how far it has been affected by the laws for re- 
gulating the issue of bank-notes payable on demand,” were Mr. Morris, 
at that time Governor of the Bank of England, and who had been in the 
direction for twenty years, and Mr. Prescott, Deputy Governor, who had 
been in the direction from 1835. As reference had frequently been made 
| in the course of the inquiry to the effect which raising the rate of in- 
terest has in correcting the exchanges, several questions were put to these 
two officials, which led to the following explanation of the mode in which 
the screw is applied, and for what purpose. 

Mr. Cayley. “You have no doubt that a system of circulation varying 
precisely with the amount of the precious metals is the best possible system 
| that can exist ?’’—* I have no doubt of it.” 

“« Under that system, a large importation of corn must necessarily cause 
great pressure ?’’—‘*I do not see why a large importation of corn should 
| cause a greater pressure under a metallic circulation than under any other.” 
“Did not the Committee understand you to say that the proximate cause 
of the pressure in April last was the large export of the precious metals?” 
** Yes, occasioned by a considerable import of food.’’— (Wr. Prescott.) “A 
large and unexpected importation of food.”—(Mr. Morris.) ‘ And that, 
| too, acting upon a previous state of high credit and speculation.” 

“It is the interest of the Bank, is it not, to prevent the exportation of 
gold ?’’—** The Bank has nothing specially to do with it, except as it affects 
the issue department; the banking department is only affected by an export 
of gold in the same way as private banks are.” 

* But, speaking of the Bank as the managers of the circulation, is it not the 
interest of the Bank to prevent the export of gold? ’’—** The banking de- 

artment has nothing to do with the circulation ; the circulation is regulated 
by the issue department ; over which we have no control.” 
“Why does the Bank, in its banking department, under such cireum- 
stances raise the rate of interest?”"—‘“If the amount of circulation in 
the country is diminished by an export of bullion, the value of money 
rises ; and if the Bank, in common with all other bankers, did not take steps 
for the purpose of protecting their reserve, it would be acted upon in conse- 
quence of the additional demand arising from the greater value of money.” 
“But to protect their reserve, they endeavour to afford an inducement 
against the export of gold?’’—‘ As far as the export of gold goes, we con- 
sider it merely as an indication that money will be dearer. 1 can only re- 
peat what I stated previously, that the effect of an — of bullion is to 
contract the general state of the circulation, and the value of money rises; 
and unless the Bank, and all other bankers, took steps to raise the rate at 
which they employed their money, there would be an increased demand upon 
their reserves.’ 
““If the reserve becomes very low, is if not necessary for the Bank to 
adopt rather stringent measures with regard to the rate of interest ?’— 
* Certainly.” 
| When the Bank reserve is very low, under the export of gold, is it im- 
possible to afford an inducement for a my return of gold without creating 
great pressure ?’’—‘* The means of getting back the gold is by making mone 

| dear, and causing a fall generally in the price of commodities, which w 

| bring back gold.” 

* Then the means of attracting gold back to this country after it has gone 
out, is to lower prices >’’—* Prices will fall in consequence of the increased 
value of money.’ 

“ Under a great fall of prices, the Bank is comparatively safer ?’—“ A 
great fall of prices has a tendency to bring capital into the country, and as 
bullion flows into the country, it acts upon the reserve of the Bank, and of 
all private bankers.” 

** But in order to attract gold back into the country, the more forced rates 
there are, and the lower the prices, the safer the position of the Bank is ?’— 
“ The lower the prices of commodities, the greater will be the tendency to 
the increase of the importation of the precious metals, and of the reserve of 
the Bank, and of bankers generally.” as 

“ Under that state of things,—that is, a pressure arising from a fall of prices 
in order to secure the return of gold,—does not any accommodation afforded 
to the public rather tend to obstruct the fall of prices ?’—* Yes.” 

« The less accommodation under that state of things that is afforded to the 
public, the safer to the system ?”’—‘* The accommodation must of necessity, 
under that state of things, be reduced.” 

When the men who manage the affairs of the Bank of England speak 
in so plain and precise a manner as to the steps which they are forced to 
take “for the purpose ef protecting their reserve,’ it is no wonder that 
the commercial world should watch with nervous apprehension the gra- 
dual decline of that awrometer, upon whose fluctuations depend the for- 
tunes of so many thousands of merchants and manufacturers. When the 
reserve falls to a very low point, the only means of bringing back gold, as 
Mr. Morris admits, is “by making money dear, and causing a fall gene- 
rally in the price of commodities.” With so plain a warning of what 
they have to look for when the stock of bullion goes down too low, the 
main question for the public to consider is, whether the symptoms are 
such as to cause any alarm at present. Last week's account of the Bank 
of England showed that the reserve had fallen to 5,604,089/., a decrease 
of nearly 5,000,000/. since the beginning of January last, in spite of an 
advance in the rate of interest from 2 to 5 per cent. If that advance in 
the rate of interest has not been sufficient to check the drain of gold, is it 
not likely that the “screw” must be turned a little tighter? Had the 





| harvest been abundant, things might have come round without much 


| the Bank will be able to “ protect its reserve” 


rectors exercise their power on such occasions. The first stage, through | 
which the country is now passing, is characterized, in the figurative lan- | 


guage of the City, as “ making money tight.” Should that not produce 
a healthy state of the circulation, the Bank is obliged to put on “ the 
serew” ; the effect of which, on highly sensitive commercial patients, is 
nearly as bad as that of the boot or any other old instrument of judicial 
torture could possibly have been on the leg of a Covenanter. Last of all, 
the extreme measure to which the Bank Directors are described as resort- 





| difficulty ; but when we find wheat at 70s. a quarter, with the certain 


prospect of a large importation of foreign grain, it is difficult to see how 
without raising the rate 
of interest considerably higher, and at the same time, probably, reducing 
the amount of accommodation to the public in the discounting of bills. 


THE SUGAR TRADE. . 

From a return, moved for by Mr. Wilson at the close of last session, 
and recently printed, we obtain a very complete view of the operation ot 
the Sugar-duties, and of the movement of that large branch of our Fo- 
reign and Colonial trade during the twelve years ended 5th July 1853. 
The various tables contained in the return show the quantities of sugar 
and molasses imported annually from the West Indies, Mauritius, the 
East Indies, and Foreign countries; the quantities entered for home con- 
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sumption; the rates of duty chargeable throughout the whole of the 
twelve years; the average price of sugar in each year; and the annual 
amount of revenue derived from the duties on sugar and molasses. As 
the return includes several years during which the duty on Foreign sugar, 
unless the produce of free labour, was all but probibitory, we are enabled 
at a glance to estimate the effect which the introduction of Foreign sugar 
and the great reduction of duty have bad in stimulating consumption. 
The most important table is the one which gives the aggregate consump- 
tion of sugar and molasses, molasses being converted into sugar at the rate 
of 3 pounds of molasses to 1 pound of sugar. 


QUANTITIES OF SUGAR AND MOLASSES ENTERED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, 






Years ended British Possessions. Foreign. Total. 
Sth daly. Hundredweight. 
1842 cevccece 4,325,785 — 2,189 Saas 4,327,974 
fia 4,089,593 — 498 4,090,091 
>. ibeanas 4,145,044 ae 93 4,145,137 
.. <a 4,849,060 34,584 4,883 644 
a: ‘esoes 4,985,792 Saee 50,064 6,045,856 
1847 Cevacwe 723,233 1,256,421 5,979,653 
ne ” ganna f 65,752 5 070 
a -enepecis 5,233,729 saad 1,021,065 
a § éenenee 5,570,461 a 752,027 
1851 ececces 5,043,872 1,522,405 
Te | eseeces 6,115,210 1,540,308 
1853... = 6,519,267 1,033,095 


It will be seen from this table that a very large increase has taken 
place in the consumption of Colonial sugar. Instead of declining 
under the influence of foreign competition, it is now upwards of 50 per 
cent above what it was in 1842. In the year ended 5th July 1853 
we consumed 2,193,482 hundredweight of Colonial sugar more than we 
did when Foreign sugar was excluded; and now, even when the duties 
have been almost equalized, the increased quantity of Colonial sugar 
taken for consumption is more than double the whole of the Foreign con- 
sumed last year. 

The most notable feature in the table showing the annual amount of 
duty received from this source during the last twelve years is the rate at 
which the revenue has been maintained in spite of the large reduction of 
duty. Last year the aggregate amount of revenue from this source was 
higher than that of 1850, although the duty on Colonial muscovado had 
been reduced 3s. and on Foreign muscovado 4s. a hundredweight within 
that period. 

AGGREGATE RECEIPTS OF DUTY ON SUGAR AND MOLASSES, 

Years ended 





Sth July Foreign Total 

842 — £8,026 £5,485,013 
1843 ; 165 5,178,296 
ls44 5,254,006 
1845 4,995,998 
1846 3,554,689 
1847 4,663,562 
1348 4,599,666 
1849 4,423,934 
1850 69 4,071,945 
1851 1,343,624 ° 4,137,518 
1852 1,276,042 nee 4,353,403 





1853 ne 800,128 2... 4,081,270 
After the 5th of July 1854, the duties on Foreign and Colonial sugar, 
then to be equalized, will be, on refined sugar 13s. 4d. a hundredweight, 
on white clayed 11s. 8¢., on brown 10s., and on molasses 3s. 9¢. Should 


the supply continue to increase at such a rate as to maintain moderate | 


prices, the consumption may be expected to go on so fast as to bring up 
the revenue to its present point at least. If it rise much higher, there 
will soon be a demand for another reduction of the duty, which is still 
nearly 50 per cent on the net price of the commodity. 

The average price of West India brown sugar in 1842 was 37s.; last 
ar it was 24s, 2¢.—a difference of more than 50 per cent. When West 

ndia was 37s., the same quality of Havannah was only 19s. 7d. a hun- 
re thanks to the prohibitory duty of 66s. 1 4-5d. on all Foreign 
sugar not the produce of free labour. Taking into account the difference 
in price owing to the abolition of the West India monopoly and the re- 
duction in the sugar-duties, the total saving to the consumer is no less 
than 25s, 4d. a hundredweight, which on last year’s consumption amounts 
toncarly nine millions and a half sterling; a much larger amount than 
the most sanguine advocates of free trade could have anticipated. 

Thirteen years ago, the average consumption of sugar per head, in the 
United Kingdom, was little more than 15} pounds a year. This was on 
the supposition that the people of Ireland consumed as large a quantity in 
proportion to their numbers as the people of Great Britain. ‘aking the 
population of England, Ireland, and Scotland, in 1853, at 28,000,000, it 
appears that the average consumption is now upwards of 30 pounds per 
head annually, or nearly double what it was in 1840. In France the 
consumption of sugar is about 8 pounds a year, in Prussia 6 pounds, 
in Belgium 14 pounds, and in the United States 20 pounds per head. 
Measured by the quantity of sugar consumed, there is no country in the 
world where the mass of the people seem to be so comfortable as in Great 
Britain. Tried by the test of cheapness and abundance, the abolition of 
the Sugar-monopoly seems, at present, a much more successful measure 
than the abolition of the Corn-laws. The only drawback to our satisfac- 
tion is the thought that so large a proportion of the public gain has been 
at the expense, in many cases amounting to ruin, of the West India 
planters. 





Stow Decrease or Pavrrrism.—There was lately issued a return 
of the number of paupers of all classes in England and Wales, in receipt 
of relief, on the 1st of July 1852 and 1853 respectively. The decrease in 
the twelve months is much smaller than might have been anticipated, 
considering the very brisk demand for labour and the prevalence of com- 
fort among all classes of the community for the last few years. In 1852, 
the number relieved at Midsummer was 800,172; this year it was 
743,639, a decrease of 7°1 per cent. The English counties in which the 
diminution of pauperism has been greatest are York, West Riding, 15-7 ; 
Rutland, 14-0; Lancaster, 13°2; Cornwall, 120: those in which there 
has been the smallest decrease are, Durham, 2-4; York, North Riding, 
2°9; Buckingham, 3-2. As regards ablebodied pauperism, the return is 
more satisfactory ; although even there the decrease is at a very slow rate 
compared with the increase which takes place when a reverse of trade comes. 
The total number of adult, ablebodied, in-door paupers, on the lst of July 
1852, was 13,449; on the same day this year, 10,981. Of adult, able- 
bodied, out-door paupers, the respective numbers were—in 1852, 111,433 ; 
12 1853, 96,899, showing a total decrease of 13-7 per cent. The counties 


where the demand for labour has absorbed the largest amount of ablebodied 


auperism are Hereford, 26:1 per cent; Lancaster, 25-4; York, West 
Riding, 25°3; Monmouth, 23:1; Oxford, 22°8; Worcester, 22:5; West- 
moreland, 222. Thanks to Mr. Disraeli’s prizes, and other more potent 
influences, Buckinghamshire is a little above the average: but Devon- 
shire still maintains its unenviable notoriety as the most wretched county 
in England, by standing at the very bottom of the list; the decrease in 
the number of its adult ablebodied paupers having only been 4°0. The 
| total number of that class of paupers relieved in Devonshire on the Ist 
of July this year was 2985: the total number of paupers of all kinds 
in the same county appears to have been 28,119; which gives a per- 
centage of pauperism of nearly 4 to 1 in Devonshire above Lancashire, 
in spite of the very large influx of Irish poor into the latter county, by 
which the rates in Manchester and Liverpool have been swelled so enor- 
mously ever since 1846. 











BIRTHS, 
| On the 15th August, at Victoria, Hongkong, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Grif- 
fin, commanding Royal Artillery in China, of a son. 

On the 16th October, the Wife of John Hammond, Esq., of Ashley Hall, Cam- 
bridgeshire, of a son 

On the 20th, in Lowndes Square, the Hon, Mrs. Duncombe, of a son. 

On the 2lst, at Polesden, the Lady Mary Farquhar, of a daughter. 

On the 2ist, at North Wootton Rectory, Norfolk, the Wife of the Rev. W. W. 
Clarke, of a daughter. 

On the 22d, at Philorth, Aberdeenshire, the Lady Saltoun, of a son. 

On the 24th, at Edinburgh, the Wife of Alex. Mitchell Innes, Esq., younger, of 
Aytoun Castle, Berwickshire, of a son. 

On the 25th, at Brockley Court, Somersetshire, the Wife of Henry Smyth Pigott, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Langley Park, the Marchioness of Chandos, of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at North Mimms Place, Herts, the Lady Rosa Greville, of a son, who 
survived his birth but a short time. 

On the 28th, at 104, Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, the Wife of Edward Budd, 
Esq., of a son. 








MARRIAGES. 

On the 18th October, at Plympton, Devon, Charles Ricketts Carter, Commander 
R.N., eldest son of the late Vice-Admiral Carter, to Jane, eldest daughter of the late 
Captain M‘Killop. 

On the 19th, at Askam Bryan, Yorkshire, the Rev, T. Eardley Wilmot, eldest son 
of Sir T. W. Blomefield, Bart., of Egremont Lodge, Brighton, to Fanny, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. J. D'Arey J. Preston, of Askam Bryan Hall. 

On the 19th, at All Saints’, Leamington, the Rev. Francis Wheler Malony, second 
son of James Malony, Esq., of Kiltanon, Clare, to Harriet, eldest daughter of Cap- 
tain George Baker, R.N. 

On the 20th, at the Episcopal Chapel, Cally, Kirkcudbrightshire, George Hamil- 
ton Whately, Esq., to Annie, eldest Tenghter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Levinge, 
h.H. 


On the 20th, at Monymusk, John Gregson, Esq., of Shotton Hall, Durham, to 
Mary Jane Forbes Grant, only daughter of Robert Grant, Esq., of Tillyfour. 

On the 25th, at St. Peter's Church, Pimlico, William Brodrick, E+q., eldest son of 
the Hon. and Rev. W. J. Brodrick, Rector of Bath, and nephew of Viscount Midle- 
ton, to Augusta Mary, third daughter of the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Francis Fre- 
mantle, Bart., of Swanbourne, Bucks. 

On the 25th, at Putney, Captain George G. Wellesley, R.N., youngest son of the 
| late Hon. and Rey. Gerald Wellesley, D.D., to Elizabeth Doughty, youngest 
| daughter of the late Robert Lukin, Eaq., of the War Office. 

On the 25th, at Leeds, the Rev. Arthur John Empson, Rector of Eydon, North- 
| amptonshire, to Anna Delicia, second daughter of the Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., 

Vicar of Leeds. . 

On the 25th, at Forglen House. Ranff-bire, Rawis trae vasnwood, Esq., late of 
H.M.’s Tenu. root, now of Nelson, New Zealand, son of the deceased Captain 
Edwin Dashwood, of the Royal Horse Guards Blue, to Roberta Henrietta, third 
surviving daughter of Sir Robert Abercromby, Bart., of Birkenbog, and Forglen, 


DEATHS, 

On the 2lst September, at St. George’s, Bermuda, of the prevalent malignant 
yellow fever, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Congreve Robe, commanding the ~. 
Artillery in those islands, third son of the late Colonel Sir William Robe, K.C.B., 
&c., of the Royal Horse Artillery ; in his 54th year. 

On the 19th October, at Bath, the Rev. John Abraham Roberts, M.A., Rector of 
St. Alban’s, Wood Street, London. 

On the 19th, at Eton, Francis Coke Denman Hodgson, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Francis Hodgson, B.D., Provost of Eton, and the Hon. Mrs. Hodgson; in his 10th 
year. 
“ On the 19th, perished at sea, by the foundering of the ship Dalhousie, off Beach 
Head, on their passage to Sydney, Mr. John Underwood, his wife Mary Anne, an 
their three children, Katherine, Frederick, and Alfred, late of Clapham Park and 
Banstead, Surrey. 

On the 20th, at the house of her brother, Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart., M.P., in 
Bedford Square, Miss Inglis, of Milton Bryant, Bedfordshire, the youngest and last 
surviving daughter of the late Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. ; in her 65th year. 1 

On the 20th, at Clapham, Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew Tilt, late of H.M.'s Thirty- 
seventh Regiment; in his 74th year. : 

On the 26th, at Blackrock, Dublin, Sir William Betham, Ulster King at Arms. 








MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Orrick or ‘ RDNANCE, Oct. 24.—Ordnance Medical Department—Surg. J. A. 
Davis to be Senior Surg. vice Quigley, retired; Assist.-Surg. RK. Hassard to be 
Surg. vice Davis; Temporary Assist.-Surg. J. A. M‘Munn to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Hassard. 

War-orricr, Oct. 28.—I1st or Grenadier Guards —J. B. B, Coulson, Gent. to be 
Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Sir C. Russell, Bart. promoted, Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards— Ensign and Lieut. D. F. B. Buckley to be Lieut. and Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice M. Henderson, who retires ; Ensign F. Lambton, fom the 27th Foot, to 
be Ensign and Lieut, by purchase, vice Buckley. Ist Foot Ensign J. W. Hassell, 
from the 84th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Oakley, appointed to the S4th Foot. 4th Foot 
—Ensign Hon, A. H. A. Anson, from the 44th Foot, to be Ensign, vice H. E. 
Forster, who retires 5th Foot—Lieut. G. 8. Home to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Scroggs, who retires; Second Lieut. W. M. Carter to be First Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Home ; Robert Moore, Gent, to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Carter, 
15th Foot—Lieut. R. M. Tilghman to be Paymaster, vice Sayers, who resigns, 
17th Foot—Ensign J. B, H. Loyd to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Chambers, who 
retires; C. G. Grant, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Boyd. 22d Foot—As- 
sist.-Surg. J. Coghlan, from the 86th Foot, to be Surg. vice Currie, appointed to 
the 70th Foot. 27th Foot—Malcolm Drummond Marquis Drummond de Melfort, 
Viscount Forth, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lambton, promoted in the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, 44th Foot—F, J. Herey, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
the Hon. A. H. A. Anson, appointed to the 4th Foot. 46th Foot—Ensign R. 
Linellyn to be Lieut. by pur. vice Lennard, who retires; G. M. Hutton, Gent, to 
be Ensign, by pur. vice Lluellyn. 59th Foot—Capt. 8. P. Peacocke, from half-pay 
Unatt.to be Capt. vice Gordon, who exchanges; Lieut. E. F. B. 5. Stanhope to 
be Capt. by pur. vice Peacocke, who retires ; Ensign Gerrard Callaghan Howe to be 
Lieut. by pur. vice Stanhope ; 8, Winter, Gent, to be Ensign by pur. vice Howe. 
60th Foot— Second Lieut. H. P. Montgomery to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Cockburn, whose promotion, by purchase, on 20th Sept. 1853, has been cancelled. 
62d Foot— Ensign G. Hay to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Murray, who retires; R. D, 
Templeman, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hay. _ 69th Foot Ensign H. A. 
Leggett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Crooke, who retires. 70th Foot—Su 
S. Currie, M.D. from the 22d Foot, to be aoe. vice Harvey, deceased, 71st Foot 
—Ensign Sir L. E. Smith, Bart. to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Horne, promoted ; 
J.C. H. P. Callen, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Smith; Lieut. R. C. W. 
Stuart to be Adjt. vice Horne, promoted. 84th Foot—EnsignG. J. A. Oakle , from 
the Ist Foot, to be Ensign, vice Hassell, appointed to the lst Foot. ‘S6th oot— 
Assist.-Surg. A. F. L. Fitzgerald, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Coghlan, 
promoted in the 22d Foot r . 

Ist West India Regt.—H. J. G. Atkinson, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Harris, 
deceased, 3d West India Regt.—F. W. Moore, Gent. to be Assist. -Surg. vice Grif- 
fith, deceased. 


Brevet—Capt. 8. P. Peacocke, of the 59th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 
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Unattached—To be Capts. without purchase—Lieut. G., Sinclair, from half-pay 
92d Foot; Lieut. J. G. Rogers, from half-pay Unatt.; Lieut, M. F. Steele, from 
ng 91st Foot; Lieut. WF F. Webster, from half-pay Ceylon Regt.; Lieut. J. 
Inman, from half. “pay 63d Foot; Lieut. J. Sulivan, from the 59th Foot. 

Hospital Staff—D. A. C, Fraser, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice 
Fitzgerald, appointed to the 86th Foot; J. E. Young, M.D. tobe Assist. -Surg. to 
the Forces, vice Davidson, appointed to the 87th Foot. 

Erratum in Gazette of Oct. 18.—For the removal of G. H. Pocklington from the 
18th to 53d Regt. of Foot, read Ensign G. H. Pocklington. 


NAVAL GAZETTE. 


Apumatty, Oct. 18.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. G. Drury to be 
Capt. vice J. Miller, retired on full-pay; Second Lieut. W. I. Clements to be First 
Lieut. vice Drury, promoted. 

Apm1RaLty, Oct. 21.—Corps of Royal Marines—Sec. Licut. F. W. A. Boyd to be 
First Lieut. vice T. A. M. D’V. Pennington, to half-pay. 

Apmira.ty, Oct. 26.—The mer nang ‘promotion has this day taken place—Rear- 
Admiral of the Red Sir J. A, Gordon, K.C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the Red, with 
seniority of 8th Jan. 1848, 


nN ' 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, October 25. 
Partyversnirs Dissotvep.—Herniman and Son, Bristol, fishmongers—Scowcroft 
and Brothers, Burnden, Lancashire, colliers—Scowcroft and Co. Hindley, Lanca- 
shire, colliers; as far as regards 8. and J. Scowcroft— Brown and Shave, Sudbury, 
veterinary-surgeons—Marwood and Swainston, Sunderland, ship-brokers—Hanson 
and Carrodus, Bingley, Yorkchire, spindle- -makers—Jones and Sons, Sulford, brass- 
founders—N. W. and W. G. Clarke, Lower Shadwell, biscuit-ba ers—North and 
Wilcock, hg carpenters— Booth and Milthorp, Manchester, printers— 
Fox, Brothers, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocers—Cooke an Pearson, Manchester, pa- 
ote nr —R. and T. Martin, Beerferris, Devonshire, maltsters—Tarte and Co. 
irmingham, assurance-agents—T. and J. Sharp, Tewkesbury, coach-makers — Hol- 
man and Kelly, D: wtmouth, ship-builders—Briscoe and Co. Wolverh: ampton, mer- 
chants—Hemingway and Tolson, Dewsbury, blanket-manufacturers—Jarritt and 
Woodhouse, New Bond Street, hatters—Sawyer and Mann, Myddelton Square, sur- 
eons— Berni and Co. Great Guildford Stre et, hatters; as far as regards G. Cunning- 
am—Kenyon and Abbatt, Bolton-le- -Moors, printers—Warbis and Co. Barnsley, 

= . and G. P, Edgar, Wigmore Street, victuallers— Paul and Niven, Peter- 
ead, 

Banxrvrts.—Josern Marruews, Little Waltham, Essex, grocer, to surrender 
Nov. 3, Dec. 8: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings—Tuomas Pye, Manor Street, Chelsea, sawyer, Nov. 4, Dec. 19: 
solicitors, Miller and Horn, King William Street; official assignee, Cannan, Alder- 
manbury—Jonn Dawson, Tolleshunt D'Arcy, Essex, surgeon, Nov. 11, Dec. 10: 
solicitors, Stevens and Satchell, Queen Street, Cheapside; Banks and Stevens, Wi- 
tham ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Cuar._es SumpTer Morris, 
late of Soham, Cambridgeshire, ironmonger, Nov. 5, Dec. 10: solicitors, Storey, 
Featherstone Buildings; Tillett and Mendham, Norwich; official assignee, Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers— Henry Bravy, Old Fish Street Hill, importer of foreign glass, 
Noy. 5, Dec. 10: solicitor, Parker, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Nicholson, 
Basinghall Street—Grorck GILLarp, New Street, Covent Garden, boot-salesman, 
Nov. 5, Dec. 10: solicitor, Story, Great James Street ; official assignee, Nicholson, 
Basinghall Street—Grorck Bennett, Birmingham, victualler, Nov. 7 , 26: solicitor, 
Standbridge, Birmingham; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham— Starman 
Crute, Liverpool, slater, Nov. 14, 28 : solicitor, Banner, Liverpool; official assignee, 
Cazenove, Liverpool—-Wi1LuiAmM Brook, Manchester, stuff-merchant, Nov. 9, 13: so- 
licitors, Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester— BrxJamin 
Nuwninoton Dopp, Hetton-le-Hole, Durham, grocer, Nov. 7, 30: solicitors, Moores, 
Sunderland ; official assignee, Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Drvipenps.— Nov. 21, fence, Worcester, brewer—Nov. 21, Nutter and Elliston, 
Combridee. bi rewers—Nov. 3 21, Allan, Coleman Street, merchant—Nov. 21, Ashton 
and Spriggs, Aldermativus jy, + ..thowsomen— Noy 15. J. and W. Chisholm, T udgate 

Hill, perfumers—Nov. 15, Robinson, Cannon Street oad, sale-clothier —Nov. 16. 
Emerson and Fenwick, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, iron-fi —Nov. 15, Thompson, 
Manchester, corn-merchant—Nov. 17, Law and Hudson, Gale, Littleborough, cot- 
ton-spinners. 

Certiricatrs.— Zo le granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Nov. 16, Tollemache, commonly called Lord Huntingtower, Grosvenor 
Square, horse-dealer—Nov. 16, E an, High Row, Knightsbridge, gy em alg po 
ta White, Charles Street, Tottenham Court Road, draper—Nov. , Quinton, Lea- 
ther Lane, butcher—Noy. 17, Dare, Lombard Street, shoe- ante 17, Seager, 
Hungerford Wharf, Strand, wine-merchant—Nov. 15, Toogood, Cwm Brane, New- 
port, grocer—Nov. 19, Salmon, Birmingham, general “dealer. 

DECLARATION or _Divipesn.— Hodge, Great Marlborough Street, stationer; first 
div. of 1s. 9d. Oct. 27, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Scorcn SrquesrRations.—Thriepland, Glasgow, boot-maker, Nov. 2—Crichton, 
Edinburgh, printseller, Nov. Ll, 


























Friday, October 28. 

Partnersuirs Dissorvep.—Berridge and Moore, Leicester, dealers in guano— 
Gartside jun. and Woolley, Dukinfield, brewers—Sotirichos and Co, London— 
Lane and Medden, Cromer Street, carmen—Walker and Co. King’s Road, Gray’s 
Inn, attornies; as faras regards Tr. A. Argles—Clark and Merry weather, Brook 
Street, Hanover Square, surgeon-dentists—Moore and Deakin, Birmingham, mer- 
chants —Davies and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, machine-makers; as far as regards G. 
Davies— Postlethwaite and Co. Huddersfield, woollen-merchants— Lomax and Co 
Manchester, corn-millers—Eyre and Co, Lombard Street Chambers, merchants— 
Thompson, Brothers, Liverpool, grocers—Choake and Fedrick, Modbury, Devon- 
shire, tanners—Parkins and Co, Ecclesfield, steel- facturers; as far as regards 
J. Fairest—-Lamble and Son, Newton Abbott, tailors ~Spink and Jubb, Goole, joiners 
—Mattocks and Thompson, Coventry, riband-manufacturers—Dorman and Collard, 
Goodnestone-next-Wingham, Kent, farmers—Keene and Marshall, Guildford, auc- 
tioneers—Stott and Taylor, Bury, cotton-manufacturers— Whitehouse and Jeffries, 
Hart’s Hill, Staffordshire, iron-masters—Addiscott and Son, St. Thomas Apostle, 
Devonshire, nurserymen—Etches and Wilson, Hatton Garden, stationers—Ingham 
and Co. Liversedge, Yorkshire, manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Ingham, 

Bankrvurrcy ANNULLED,— W1L1L1aM TuGwoop, Thame, linen-draper. 

Bankrvurts,—Grorce Lancrorp, Portsea, brewer, to ‘surrender Nov. 8, Dec. 12: 
solicitors, Ivemey, Southampton Buildings; Pafford, Portsea; official assignee, 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street-—Freperick Freeman Conn, Dover, grocer, Nov. 9, 
Dec, 12: solicitor, Barron, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Graham, Cole- 
man Street—CnarLes Wricutson, High Street, Marylebone, grocer, Oct. 7, Dec. 
17: solicitor, Goodwin, Temple; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street— 
Artuvur Ryper Homersuam, Russell Street, Bermondsey, woolstapler, Nov. 11, 
Dec. 17: solicitor, M‘Gregor, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Cham- 
bers—WiILLIAM Munpy, Palace Row, New Road, cowkeeper, Nov. 7, Dec. 17: soli- 
citors, Fields, Finchley ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Cuar.es 
Garvner CressweL, Kidderminster, chemist, Nov. 15, 29: solicitors, Boycot and 
Tudor, Kidderminster; official assi nee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Joseru Cor- 
bert, Birmingham, coal-merchant, Nov, 7, 26: solicitors, Motteram and Knight, 
Birmingham ; Benson, Birmingham; bfticial assignee, Christie, Birmingham— 
James Georce Rercurorp, Stone, Staffordshire, shoe-dealer, Nov. 15, 30: solicitors, 
Ashurst and Son, Old Jewry rs Motteram and Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Bittleston, Birmingham—WI1Li1Am Brook, Manchester, stuff-merchant, Nov. 9, 30: 
solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester— WILLIAM 
Hutz, Manchester, canvass-dealer, Nov, 14, Dec. 6: solicitor, Roberts; official as- 
signee, Fraser, Manchester. 

IVIDENDS.— Nov. 22, Wass, New Bond Street, engraver—Nov. 18, Simmons, Lei- 
cester, innkeeper—Nov, 18, Smith, South Shields, linen-draper. 

Crextiricatres.— Jo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contr ‘ary, on the day of 
meeting.—Nov. 21, Chown, St. Swithin’s Lane, wine-merchant—Novy. Hitch- 
man, Glastonbury, "surgeon—Nov, : 21, Fairclough, Liverpool, baunibees 

ECLARATIONS OF DivIDENDS. —Crowley, Newport Pagnell, wheelwright; first div. 
of 114d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Gibbs, Connaught Terrace, 
chemist ; first div. of 2s. any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Paterson, 
Atherstone, Warwickshire, market-gardener; first div. of 4d. any Thursday ; Christie, 
Birmingham— Ellison, Liver ool, ironmonger; first div. of ls. 2d. on new proofs, 
Nov. 2, and a second div. of dd. any subsequent Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool— 
Wilkinson ana me * Liverpool, tailors; first div. of 4s. 7d. on new proofs, and a 
second div. of ld. Nov. 2, or any subsequent Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool — 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. Monday. | Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 































































Hayes, Ww ‘idnes, Lancashire, oil-manufacturer ; first div. of 1s, 3d, Nov. 2, or any 
it Wed y; Morgan, Liverpool. 
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3 per Cent Consols. gineecenmeidocsidal 91 913 92 924 92 91 
Ditto for Account . 91 913 92 92 924 91 
3 per Cents Reduce 90 pa fa 91 91h 90} 
3} per Cents .. 92 | 92 | 92 933 933 | 93 
Long Annuities ........ 53 5k 53 i LJ ee | 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent... 214 215 212 | 212 24 | — 
India Stock, 104 per Cent.. 248 248 | 249 —_ 250 «| 250 
Exchequer Pills, 2d. per diem | — | 4pm. 4 | 3 3 | 3 
India Bonds 3) per Cent.......2+ese002| 2dis. | —=— | 2dis. | ——- (| Spm. | — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
os dene MmeCNERT > Ct —_— Mexican ..... ccccccccccceed Po Ct. 24g 
Belgian.... 44 — —_ Mississippi . ¢«— —— 
Ditto...... 5 — New York., —_ 
Brazilian .. 56 — 97 Peruvian... 704 
Buenos Ayres... 6— 58 Portugues 424 
Chilian .... &t=— 101 Ditto. ... -— 
Danish t— 103 Russian 112} 
Ditto.. 3=— —_ Ditto . 97° 
Dutch (Ex. 24 — 62} Sardiniz $0 
Ditto ..ccccccccccccscccesd == 934 Spanish 4d 
——— sees 3t.— _ Ditto New Deferre 213 
Ditto ....cececeees Ay— _ Ditto (Passive)...... 44 
iiesanchusaths (Sterling) i— — Venezuela ...... eecccvocese au 304 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banxs— 
Bristul and Exeter ....+.e+++ oes —- Australasian..... ee 7 
Caledonian ee 493 British North ‘Americ n. | — 
Edinburgh and ae 59 Colonial ...seceseceees 16} 
Eastern Counties . pe Commercial « t London. eevee 32) 
Great Northern + 764 London and Westminster ...... 333 
Great South. and West. Ireland. .| 1013 London Chartd. Bnk. of Australia 153 
Great Western ecccece] 788 London Jvint Stock. 233 
Hull and Selby lus National of Ireland . 214: 
Lancashire and 61} National Provincial. — 
Lancaster and Carlis 87 Provincial of Ircland.. ‘ 49 
London, Brighton, & ‘ooh Coast. 95) Union of Australia.... 69 
London and Blackwall. .......+++ | 8 Union of Loudon.......ceeeee0 1s 
London and North-western . -| Wl Mines— 
Midland .......eseecsescceeseess 583 Brazilian Imperial .....++++++++ 5} 
Midland Great Western (Ireland) —_— Ditto (St. John del Rey) oe 35 
DG TINE gonnicckseccnsenees | 953 Cobre Copper .......+ ae 413 
Oxford, Wor. and Wolverhs meen 37, | Colonial Gold .. lh 
Scottish Central.....scsececesees| 87} Nouveau _ or Neehbemigaabaaaeet 1} 
South-eastcru and ‘Dover . 573 MISCELLANEOUS— 
South-western ...... 4 723 Australian Agricultural . 35 
York, Newcastle, and } ee 62 | Canada .. 7 
York « and Nurth Midland ........ 45 | Crystal Palace . 5} 
Docks | General Steam ,.......0eeeereee | 28 
East “and West India. oeoeommninn { Peel River Land and Mineral .. 5b 
London ...+++++ escce oe! | Peninsular and Uriental Steam . 69} 
St. Katherine ° } Royal Mail Steam........+.++ . ‘| _ 
ee Seer } South Australian ........++. oe 333 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant t. the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
aturday, the 22d day of October 1853. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

NOLES Issued cesecerecesvecere £28,359,955 Government Debt, ....++++++++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ......++ 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . eee 14,353,955 

| Silver Bullion, .ecesececeeeeeee - 


£28,358,955 










£28,358,955 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
+ £14,553 ,000 Government Securitics (in- 
3,170,523 cludi: g Dead Weight Annuity) £11 oy 07 
2,903 045 Ano a Bee . 153 





Public ; I 
Other Deposits + 12,390,653 
Seven Duy aud other Bills. ...- 1,371,064 Gold ghey Silver Miccscne, cas 





Hert 3,510 
601,251 








£34,388 585 £34 388,585 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-banks, Commissioners of Nationa] Debt, & Dividead Accts, 








BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£107 10 0... 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin ,Portugal Pieces : 0 0 | Lron, Welsh Bars 817 6.. 000 
New Dollars ....cecccececesecereve 5 0 Lead, british Pig..... 23 ov 000 
Silverin Bars, Standard ......+++++ ° 5 1j steel, Swedish Keg... 16 0 0... 0 0 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, October 28, 

8. . fe 

ba R.New Go woes Rye cecveees 38 to 42 Maple..... 50 to 53 Oats, Feed ., 23to 2% 
Fine ..... +» 66—70 Barley ..... 30—32 | Whuite.... 56—60 Fine .. =< 
Old. evcccece 62—66 | og Ie eo. 42—44 Boilers ... 60—66 Po laud . 
White ..... 64—68 | a Ser . 68—72 | Beans, Ticks. 40—42 
Fine .....0. 68—72 Fin ° 2—76 Old ...0645 42—46 Potato .... 29—31 
Super. New. 7i— 82 | Peas, ‘Hos » ve . 448 | (indian Corn, 37 —43 Fine ,. 30--33 











w EEKLY AVERAGE. 


yee the Week ending October 22. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per - (Imperial) of England and Wales. | 
| 




















Wheat,... 62s. 4d. | Rye ...002. 37s. 9d. | Wheat.... 688 11d. | Rye...seeeee 398 Ade 
Barley. 37 «10 Beans ...... 43 10 Barley 40 7 Beans 7 
Oats ..c0ee 22 «66 Peas . 41 1 Oats .. 24 2 Peas. veces . 7 
FLOUR. PROV ISTONS. 
Town-made .... «-per sack 75s. to 78s. | Butter—Rest Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz. 
BecondS ...cecceeeeceseeecerecs 72 —75 | Carlow, 4f. 17s. to Si. Us. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship ro | Bacon, BE caeweceneod areata ag to 65s. 
Norfulk and Stockton .......+0. — 69 | Cheese, Cheshire . 2 
American sane barrel 32 — 40 Derby Plain .. 
Canadian ....cccccecesseees 32 — 40 | Hams, York ..... 





Bread, 9}d. to 11d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 5.. Od. to Os. 0d, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate anp LeapENnwALt.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or CattLe a? 
& 


SMITHFIELD. 





58. s. da. s. ad. &. s. d. 
Beef .. 2 8to3 4to3 1 .. 2 8204 Otot 4 Friday. Me mdaye 
Mutton. 3 6—4 OU—4 4 wor 4 4-4 8— 5 O asts. 1,217 wee. 55 
Veal .. 3 O—4 O— 4 4 wee 3 4-4 OMG P+ 4,430 .e005 25,22 
Pork .. 3 8—4 8—5 2 weve : 4—48—5 2 Calves. 365 .... 
Lamb... 0 O0—0 0-0 e 0 © O—0 OO, Pigs... 270... 





0 
e To ‘sink the offal, per & Ib. 





WOOL 

. to 273s. |Down and half- bred Hogs —— =. ad 
- po | Wether and E 

— 252 jle icester Ho m 3 = 3h 
— © |Skin Combing.......cccscscccsee 18 — Mh 


Kent Pockets.... 
Choice ditto 
Sussex ditto .... 
Farnham ditto. 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

CUMBERLAND. Smiruriece. Wuitrcuartt. 
«110s. to 116s. . . 108s to 1105. seseveeeees 95s. to 108 
88 90 95 . o- 0 









Inferior. 





New.. o— 0 6o- St 
Clover..... 1s —120 120 Fy 
Wheat Straw ..... 23 — 36 = = 





OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 80. 04 

Rape Oil eoamnansnemetan ascii £2 16 j¥ea, Souchong, fine per ib. 1s. 04. to 2s _ 
Refined 210 6 Congou, fine ... 4i- 

Linseed Oil ° ooo 8 8 Pekoc, flowery - 

Linseed Oil- Cake ese per 1000 14 0 * In Bond—Duty “Ts. Wd. per lb. 


0 
Candles, per dozen .. . 7s. 04. to Os, Od. Coffee, fine (in bond, per cwt. +: to —_ He 









Moulds, per dozen 0s. Od. to 8s. 64. G Ordinary ..c.seceeee a 
Coals, Hetton.....-. . 26s. Od. | Sugar, ae inses Ay per cwt. ee + he 6 
od | West India Molasses ....- ie - to 185.9 6 


Tees..... ereeeee seccceerseees Ose 
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LYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Atrnep Wican. 





Mowpvar, and during the week, the new Extravaganza 
called THE CAMP AT THE OLYMPIC; in which will appear 
Messrs. A. Wigan, Emery, F. Robson, Cooper, and Galli ; 
Mesdames A. Wigan, Stirling, P. Horton, Chatterly, E. 
Turner, and Wyndham. After which, an Original Drama, 
in Three Acts, called PLOT AND PASSION. Principal cha- 
racters, Messrs. F. Robson, Emery, Leslie,Cooper, White, and 
A. Wigan ; Miss E. Turner and Mrs, Stirling. Box-office open 
from 11 to 4. Doors open at 7, and commence at Half-past 7. 
Stalls, 5s. ; Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 

SINGING 


ST- MARTINS HALL 
K SCHOOL, Established 1841. Director, Mr. JOHN 
HULLAH. 














ELEMENTARY CLASSES FOR LADIES: 
1. Will meet Monday, Oct. 31, at half- past 7. 
2. First Lesson, Monday, Noy. 7, at 5. 





ELEMENTARY CLASSES FOR GENTLEMEN: 
1. Monday, Oct. 31, at half-past 7 
2. Tuesday, Nov. 1, at half-past 7. 
3. Tuesday, Nov. 1, at three quarters past 8. 
4. First Lesson, Monday, Nov. 7, at 5. 
Fee, for a course of 50 lessons of one hour each, 12s. Further 
particulars may be had at St. Martin's Hall, Long Acre 


vT Ae Pu » 

R. ALTSCHUL, PROFESSOR OF 

p the GERMAN, ITALIAN, and FRENCH LAN- 

GUAGES and LITERATURE, Member of the Philological 

Society of London, Examiner to the Royal College of Precep- 

tors, HAS REMOVED to No. 2, Chandos Street, Cavendish 

Square. Pupils have the option of studying two languages, 

in the same lesson or in alternate lessons, at their own, or at 
the Doctor's residence. 


HESTER AND HOLYHEAD RAIL- 
¥.—COMMUNICATION between ENGLAND, 
and IRELAND, vii HOLYHEAD. 








ScOTLA’ ND. 


Notice is Hereby Given, that on and after the Ist Decem- 
ber 1853, the Through Booking Arrangements for Passengers 
will be confined exclusively to the FXPRESS VESSELS of 
the CHESTER and HOLYHEAD COMPANY, which leave 
Kingstown at 9 a.m. and Holyhead at 5.30 p. m. 

By order, J. O. BINGER. 

General Manager's Office, Chester, 24th October 1853. 

. > - 
EW ZEALAND.—FREDERICK 
YOUNG and CO.’'S Line to follow the “ Duke of Port- 
land.”"—For Auckland, Wellington, and Canterbury, the 
splendid new Clipper-built Ship, BALNAGUITH, (belonging 
to Messrs. D. Dun»ar and Sons,) A 1, 13 years, 900 Tons. . 
Surrx, Commander. L) in ‘the East India Docks. To be 
despatched the 10th December. This magnificent ship is 
expected to make the passage in 80 days ; thereby offering a 
most unusual opportunity to parties proceeding to the Colony. 
For freight or passage, apply immediately to Faeornick 
Youneo and Co. 9, Adelphi Terrace ; or 74, Cornhill, London. 


SHIP WANTED TO CONVEY 


HER MAJESTY'S MAILS TC AUSTRALIA. 














The Postmaster-General hereby gives notice that he will be 
ready on Tvespay, the 15th Novemern, before one o'clock 
p.m. to RECEIVE TENDERS for the CONVEYANCE of 
MAILS to AUSTRALIA, by Steamers or Sailing Vessels, on 
the 4th Decemsen Next, the Port of Departure to be that of 
London, Liverpool, Southampton, or Plymouth. Such ships 
to be classed A | at Lloyd's. 

The sum of One Thousand Pounds will be paid by the Post- 
master General for this voyage to Australia ; and persons 
tendering will be required to specify the number of days in 
which they will undertake to deliver the mai's at their desti 
nation, subject to penalties for delay, cither in departure or 
arrival. 








| may be effected by applying on any other d 








Other things equal, the preference will be given to thatten- , 


der which specifies the shortest time for the service. 

All tenders must be made on the printed form provided for 
the purpose, which, with the conditions attached, may be 
obtained on application at the Secretaries’ Office, London, 
or at the Post-office of Liverpool, Southampton, or Ply- 
mouth, 

Tenders must be delivered at the Secretaries’ Office, Lon- 
don, and none can be received after the day and hour above- 
mentioned. 

The owner of the ship, or an agent duly authorized in wri 
ting, must attend at the General Post-office on the day and at 
the hour appointed for the receipt of tenders. 

_General Post- office, October 1853. 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Pish Sauce, request purchasers to observ® that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Witciam Lazenay” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.’ 

E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecunar care which has rendered it 
60 justly admired as sance for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fisb 
Sauce Warchousce, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 

7 DD “2 T » » TY 

DUSNEFORD S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the 
most eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixnerorp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and Gener: al Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves Gloves and nd Belts,) New Bond Street, London. 


‘A TKINSON and BARKER’S ROYAL 


























INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE.—Mothers, call at your | 


druggist’s, and purchase a bottle of the above. It is the best 
medicine in the world for infants and young children, for the 
prevention and cure of those disorders incident to infants; 
affordi»g instant relief in convulsions, flatulency, affections 
of the bowels, difficult teething, &c. &c., and may be given 
with safety immediately after birth. It is no misnomer cordial 
—nho stupefactive deadly narcotic—buta veritable preserva- 
tive of infants. Mothers would act wisely in always keeping 
it in the nursery. Prepared only by Ronert Banker, Bow- 
don, near Manchester, Chemist to her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria,) in bottles, at 1s. 14d. 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. each, 
CAUTION.—Observe the names of “ Atkinson and Barker” 
on the Government stamp. 


—r—) . > 

] OLLOWAY’S PILLS FOR THE 
CURE of BILE and INDIGESTION cannot be sur- 

Passed.—Captain John Davies, a trader between Liverpool and 
the West Indies, for many years suffered dreadfully from in- 
digestion, and although he was very cautious in eating his 
food, it always laid on his chest Immediately after every 
meal his face became fearfully flushed, the pains in his sto- 








mach were intense, and he had also fre ‘quent bilious attacks ; | 


the placed himself under the care of various medical men, who 
only afforded him temporary relief; but he lastly had re- 
course to Holloway's Pills, which alone restored him to per- 
fect health, and his digestive organs have remained unim- 

ired ever since. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor 


oLLOWar's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 





THE SPECTATOR. 
BAs= OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s 

Place, Trafalgar Square, Ba —PARTIES desirous 
of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan 
of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may be 
obtained with perfect Security. Interest psyable in January 


and July. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospe tuses free on application. 







































PREMIUM 








CHILLES LIFE INSURANCE 
4 COMPANY, 25, Cannon Street, City.—The advantages 
rates of Premium than most other offices. 
No charge is made for Policy Stamps or Medical Fees. 
Loans granted to Policy-holders. 
For the convenience of the working classes, Policies are is- 
Policies, 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on ap- 
TMENT OF CAPITA ) SAVING 
YT spa 7 re) y 
] ov SEHOLDE R LIE E. ‘ASSU Rz AN CE 
This Company is framed to meet the desire of those who seek, 
without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large 
fiom the public funds, and on as secure a basis. 
The capital of 250,0001. is divided, for the convenience of 
will be called. 
The present rate o nterest upon the paid-up capital is 5 
can be judiciously declared 
The Directors are prepared to receive applic ations, aren 
Adam Street, Adelphi. Rh. HODSON Becre ve ary. 
YD GENERAL LIFE 
ASSUR — 
52, Chancer: ne, London. 
Tuts SocreTy PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES— 
The security of a subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION. 
Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives. 
Participating and Non-Participating Premiuns. 
the profits are divided amongst the Assured triennially either 
by way of addition the sum assured, or in diminution of 
No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for 
interest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other 
POLICIES FREE OF STAMP-DUTY and INDISPUTA 
BLE, except in case of fraud. 
as declared of nearly Two ren Centr per annum on the 
patch assured, or at the rate of from THIRTY to upwards of 
POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE 
ONLY has been paid 
The Directors meet on Tuvaspays, at 2 o'clock, Assurances 
between the 
tuses and all other — information can be obtained. 
{ARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary 
FIRE. Weoari air-tight garments to exclude rain. 
RERDOE'S VENTILAT Ne w TERE hoor OVER-COATS 


offered by this Society are Security, Economy, and lower 
Policies indisputable. 
sued as low as 20/, at the same rates of premium as larger 
mae to ILUGH B. TAPLIN, Secretary 
COMPANY, 15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi 
or small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 
investment and transfer, into lM. shares, of which 10s. only 
per cent, which will c tinue to be paid until a higher rate 
the hours of 10 and 4, at the Company's 0) nd 16, 
‘OLICITORS’ AN 
+ SOCIETY. 
SUBSCRIBED CAP PrraL. ONE MILLION. 
Exemption of the Assured from all liability. 
In the former EIGHTY PER CENT or POUR-FIFTHS of 
Premium at their option 
account 
At the General Meeting, on the 3ist of Fay last,a BONUS 
SIXTY per cent on the Premiums paid, 
Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1356. 
hours of 10 and 4, at the Office of the Society, where prospec- 
yuT of the FRYING-PAN into the 
re ae any amount of rain, without Counmaing rspiration, the 





fatal objection to all other waterproofs ; and t cing rot trot m vul- 
gar singularity, are adapted not merely for rainy weather, but 
for general use at all times; price 45s. One of the largest 


stocks in London, of superior OVER-COATS of every kind, 
CAPES, SHOOTING-JACKETS, LADIES’ CLOAKS, MAN 
TLES, HABITS, &c. all th rhly waterproof. W. Breavor, 
96, New Bond Street, and 69, Cornhill, and nowhere else 

~~ > ‘ 7 ree ’ . 
JPEN DERS, STOVES, and FIRKE- 

TRONS.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW- 
ROOMS, 39, Oxford Street (corner of Newman Street), Nos. 1 
and 2, Ne wma an Street, and Perry's Place. They are the 
largest in the world, and contain such an assortment of FEN 
DERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRON MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, cither 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed ornaments and 
two sets of bars, 2/, Ids. to MW. 10s.; ditto, with ormolu orna 
ments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 127. 12s.; Bronzed Fen 
ders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 3/.; Steel Fenders 
from 2/. 15s. to 6/.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
21. 15s. to 71. 7s. ; Fire-irons, from 1s, 9d. the set to dl. 4s. Syl- 
vester and all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth 
pilates. All which he is enabled to sell at these very reduced 
charges, First—From the frequency and extent of his pur- 
chases ; and Secondly—From those purchases being made ex 


























clusively for cash. 


SH-COVERS and HOT- WATER 
DISHES inevery material, in great variety, and of the 


p' 


newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 
the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. 2d. the set of six; ¢ 
gant modern patterns, 52s. 3d. to 57s. 6d. the set; Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 73s. to 110s. 6d 
the set ; Sheffield-plated, 10/. to 161, 10s, the set; Block Tin 
Hot- Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 13s. to 1%s.; Bri 
tannia metal, 20s. to 72s. ; Sheffield plated, full size, 9/. 10s 


+ , 
G AS CHANDELIERS AND 
NW BRACKETS.—The increased and increasing use 

Gas in Private Houses has induced WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
to collect from the various manufacturers all that is New and 
Choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to 
offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, as wellas to have some 
designed expressly for him; these are now ON SHOW in one 
of his TEN LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, 
variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with those 
which have tended to make his Ironmongery Establishment 
the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, 


12s. 6d. (two light) to Sixteen Guineas. 
AND PAT- 


AMPS OF ALL SORTS 
4 TERNS.—The Largest, as well as the Choicest Assort- 
t in existence of PALMER'S MAGNUM and other 
LAMPS, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERA- 
TEUR LAMPs, with all the latest improvements, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, 
and plain glass, or papier mic} i WM. 8. BU RTON'S, 
and they are arranged in one large room, so that the patte rs, 
sizes, and sorts can be instantly selecte 4. 
PALMER'S CANDLES, 8}d. a pound.—Palmer's Patent 
Candles, all marked “ Palmer. . s. ad. 











viz. from 






















e or double wicks ... eeeeece s+ee © 8 per pound 
| Mid. size, 3 wicks...... 09 _ 
Magnums, 3or4 wicks. 0 a 
English Patent Camphine, | , in sea 6 © per gallon 
Best Colza Oil .... 40 am 





WILLIAM 8. BUR TON 1 " SHOW- 
ROOMS, (ai! communicating,) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
E RAL FU RNISHING IRON MON- 
GERY, (including Cut y, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japan- 
ned Wares, Iron and Brass Kedsteads,) so arranged and classi 
fied that purchasers may easily and at once make their selec 
tions. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street); Nos 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE, 





free. The 








| Company,” 





O THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
MUSIC BOUND for Two.anv-Sixrence, and 
HREE-aND-Sixrence per Volume. 

Specimens to be se to be seen at 85, St. Martin’ 's Lane, Trafalgar Sq. 


VAST INDIA CADETS receiving ap- 


y pointments, on application to Messrs. Caarstian, will 
be furnished with estimates, giving the entire cost of an out- 
fit, with quantities required for the route, vii Egypt or the 
Cape. Curistian and Rarasone, Manufacturing Outfitters, 
ll, Wigmore Street. Parties waited upon with samples with- 
in’ one hundred t miles of London, if required. 

NT STREET. 


M ESSRS. NICOLL, REGE 


—In England, or from France and ‘Guna, the best 
talent in cutting, workmanship, and materials, are secured 
for the use of gentlemen by this firm, who combine excel- 
lence with economy, as illustrated in the PATENT TWO- 
GUINEA PALETOT, sold in the Country and Colonies by 
their recognized Agents, but in London, ONLY at 22, CORN- 
HIL and the Principal Dépét in the centre of REGENT 
STR eT, viz. Nos. 114, 116, 118, and 120, 


{ EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- 


TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. Itcon- 
tains designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bedsteads, 
in Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, Mahogany, 
Rosewood, and Walnut-tree Woods ; also of every description 
of Bedding, Blankets, and Quilts. And their new ware- 
rooms enable them to keep one Bedstead of each design fixed 
for inspection, as well as an extensive assortment of Be - 
room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, 
so as to render their Establishment complete for the general 
furnishing of Bedrooms. Heat and Sox, Bedstead and Bed- 
ding Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court Road 


ADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDER- 




















4 CLOTHING.—AL EX. CRUICKSHANK and SONS’ 
stock of MERINO and LAMBS'-WOOL VESTS, DRESSES, 
DRAWEI and every article of under-clothing for Ladies 





and Children, is the largest in the kingdom, and comprises 
many ticles for invalids and others not generally known ; 
also ibs’-wool stockings and socks, white, brown, and 
heather mixture, both woven and hand-knitted, and every 
other description of Scotch-made hosiery. Orders from any 
part of the country promptly and carefully executed. Atex. 
Crvicksnank and Sons, Manufacturers of Hosiery, 57, George 
Street, Edinburgh. 


> py . 
HE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes 
innumerable proofs of the high estimation in which 
GOW LAND'S LOTION is held by the most distinguished pos- 
sessors of brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation 
comprehends the preservation of the complexion, both from 
the effects of cutaneous malady and the operation of variable 
temperature, by refreshing delicacy and pres rving the 
brightest tints with which beauty is ac dorned. “ Robert Shi AW, 
London,” is in white letters on the Government stamp, with- 
out which none is genuine. Prices, 2s. 9d. and 5s, 6d. ; quarts, 
8s. 6d. 


rh 

| ADIES TRAVELLING will find the 

i application of ROWLAND'S KALYDOR gratefully re- 
freshing in preserving the delicacy and beauty of the COM- 
PLEXION and SKIN from the baneful influence of the sun 
and dust ; disp Ning the cloud of languor and relaxation, al- 
laying all irritability and heat, and immediately affording the 
pleasing sensation attendant on restored elasticity and health- 
ful state of the skin. Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, and dis- 
solourations, are compleeny eradic ated by the Kalsdgr. and 


ated 
$ae8 o or “stings of insec ts its vir tue: s hs ave long been 
zed.—Price 4s. 64. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Caution 
—The words “ Rowlands’ Kalydor" are on the wrapper. Sold 
by A. Row tanp ond Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; and 


by Chemists and Perfumers. 
= Re , r 

‘EWING-MACHINES.—The LANCA- 
\ SHIRE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY are now 
supplying Stitching-Machines, by means of which an entire 
Suit of Clothes (except buttons and button-holes) may be 
made in six hours, or a yard of Seaming done per minute. 
Equally applicable to Corsets, Sacks, Bags, Tents, Sail cloths, 
Boots, Shoes, Carpets, &c. The price of the Machine is 3vl. 
and it may be seen in operation at cither of the Company's 














ze 








Vv 
No. 35, 


iz 

CORPOR “yore STREET, MANCHESTER; 
No. 2, LAWRENCE 7H 
16 


LANE, ¢ ZAPSIDE, LONDON; 











ROYAL EXCHANGE SQUARE, GL A'SGOW 3 
COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 
Also at the Paletot Warerooms of Messrs. H. J. and D. NI- 


COLL, Regent Street, London, who are authorized to supply 
the Machine upon the same terms as the Compaay. 

N.B.—Whereas several attempts have been made to evade 
or infringe upon the Company's Patents, which were granted 
to E. J. HUGHES, Esq. of Manchester, August 10, 1*52, and 
are now the property of the “ Lancashire Sewing-Machine 
the public is hereby cautioned against purchasing 
or using the said machines except from parties duly authorized 
to scll the same. 























CHARLES T. JUDKINS Agent for the Company. 
7) Qt WILLIAM BURNETI’S DISIN- 
FECTING FLUID.—The best concentrated “ CHLO- 
RIDE of ZINC.”—Great Reduction of Price !—The merits 
of this Fluid, invented by Sir W. Burnett, M.D. F.R.S. &e, 
for the disinfection of sick-rooms, clothing, linen, &e. ; 


the prevention of contagion; the preservation of animal 
matter from putrescence ; the purification of bilge water, 
cesspools, drains, water-closets, &c. are now so well known 
to the public as to render comment unnecessary. Sold at the 
Office, 18, Cannon Street, Ci London ; and by Chemists, 
Shipping Agents, and others, throughout the United King- 
dom, in Imperial Quart Rottles, at 2s. 6d. ; in Pints, at ls. 34.; 
in Half-Pints at 9¢.; and in bulk at 6s. per Gallon. Caution.— 
Beware of imitations.—The only genuine Disinfecting Fluid is 
sealed over the cork with the inscription, “ Sir Wm, Bur- 
nett'’s Disinfecting Fluid,” and accompanied with numerous 
testimonials of the highest order, and instructions for its use. 


> TPN? anh . 
YHOLERA PREVENTIVE.—SIR 
J JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID CAMPHOR.—The preva- 
lence of this fatal epidemic renders the following communica- 
tion of the greatest importance at this critical period, it being 
from one of the most eminent medical men in Scotland, al- 
luding to a letter from Lord Ponsonby, the British Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, to his brother the Hishop of Derry—who 
states that “ to his own knowledge, dissolved Camphor proved 
to be a certain cure for Cholera, both at Paris and Germany ; 
and, if taken in time, the cure is generally effected before it is 
possible to procure a physician—that is, in less than an hour.” 
Loap Ponsonsy's Lerrean. 
Edinburgh, 9th April 1849. 
I think it a solemn duty to confirm this hobleman’s | etter. 
I found Sir James Murray's Fluid Camphor by far the most 
effectual preparation; a wine-glassfull every five minutes, 
produc ed warmth, perspiration, and a manifest decrease of 
sickness and of cramps, with rapid revival of a and cir- 
culation. As a preventive I have supplied this Fluid very 
extensively to the poor—and with marked advantages in re- 
storing and preserving good digestion and nervous energy, es- 
sential guards against Cholera. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, J.T. Dexcan, M.D. 
The above valuable preparation can be procured from 
the sole consignee, Mr. Witttam Barter, of North Street 
Wolverhampton, and all wholesale and retail druggists and 
medical agents throughout the British Empire, in Bottles, le. 
2s. 4s. and 8s. each ; with directions for use. Also, Sir JAMES 
MURRAY'S FLUID MAGNESIA, in Bottles, at Is. 2s. 
3s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 11s. and2ls. each. The ACIDULATED SYRUP 
in Bottles, 2s. each, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





UARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CLXXXVI. is published this day. ConTEnts: 
1. The Institute of France. 
. Murder of Thomas a Becket. 
. The Dauphin in the Temple. 
4. The Holy Places. 
5. The Diary of Casaubon. ing. 
. Electro-Biology, Mesmerism, and Table-Turn- 
+ Life of Haydon. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. XXXVI. (price 6s.) will be published No- 
VEMBER 1, 


wes 


Pr) 





ConTENTs : 
1. The Revolution in China, 
2. Ludwig Tieck. 
3. English Fens—their Origin and Improvements. 
4. Russian W.r in the Caucasus. 
5. The New Theology—Maurice’s Essays. 
6. Ruskin’s Sea Stories. 
7. Portrait Painting in History. 
8. Steward on Wesleyan Methodism. 
9. Russian Progress. Who is to Blame ? 
10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson and Wa.rorp, 18, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
tioner’ 8 Hall Court. 


HE ECLECTIC 


VEMBER, price ls. 6d. Conrains: 
1, Progress of the Nation, 
2. Alexander Smith’s Poems. 
3. Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. 
4. Memorials and Correspondence of Charles 
James Fox. 
. Faber’s Revival of the French Emperorship. 
Miss Bremer’s Homes of the New World, 
. Medway’s Life of Pye Smith. 
Cholera; its Treatment and Remedy. 
Review of the bg &e. &e. &e. 
Warp and Co, 27, Paternoster Row. 


prosrect IVE REVIEW, 
NovemsBer 1853. 
ConTENTs : 
1. Lepsius’s Letters from Egypt. 
2. Thackeray’s English Humourists, 
3. The Eddas. 
. Master and Man. 
6. 


BIDE 


Maurice’s Theological Essays. 
Newman on the Moral Perfection of Christ. 


London : Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand. 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MA- 


MS GAZINE. Edited by W. Harrison Aryswortn, 
sq. 
Contents for November. No. CCCXCY. 
A Romance of Carlton Gardens. By Dudley Cos- 
tello. 
The Age of Gold. 
An Imperial Visit. 
pes ~~ Positive”  Paiiosaghy : Comte and Lewes, 


Walks U p nin “hy” H. Spicer, ksq. 

Sea-side Recreations. 

William Cullen Bryant. By Sir Nathaniel. 

The French Almanacks for 1854. 

St. Martin’s Eve. By the Author of ‘‘ The Unholy 
Wish.” 

A Political Conversazione of the Year 1848,—Met- 
ternich, Guizot, Louis Philippe, P. almerston. 

The North-west Passage. 

Babali and the Pacha. 

Extracts from the Commonplace-Book of a Lately 
Deceased Author, 

Chronicles of a Country Town. Part IIT. 

CuapMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 

*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


PERIODICALS FOR NOVEMBER. 


I. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCLVII. for Novemper 1853. Price 2s. 6d. 

ConrTENTS : 

Haydon’s Autobiography. 
Brute Life in the Alpine Regions. 
The Romans in Scotland. 
Athens in 1853. 
A Few more Words on U - aaa Reform. 
Our Commissioner in Paris 
The Narcotics we Indulge i in. Part IT. 
Poems, by H. G. K. 

Few Facts concerning the Turkish Question. 


Il. 

EOPLE’S EDITION of ALISON’S 

HISTORY OF EUROPE. Part VII. price 1s. 

To be complet ted in 44 Parts at 1s, each, or in 12 vols. 
(of which 2 are published) at 4s. each, 


Ill. 
HE DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN, 
No. III. price ls. ; being Part III. of a Collected 
Edition of the Works of Samvet Warren, D.C.L 


By Cyrus Redding. 








-R.S. 
= be completed in about 18 Monthly Parts, at 1s. 
each. 
Wituram Brackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
Sold by all Booksellers ani Newsmen. 


“On the Ist of Novemner 1853 will be published, | 
I. containing 16 pages, crown quarto, price 112.0 of 
HE CHURCH OF THE "PEOPLE. 


A Monthly Journal of Literature, Science, the 
Fine Arts, &c. devoted to the Religious, Moral, Phy si- 
cal, and Social Elevation of the gre: it body of the People. 

This periodical, projected and conducted by a Com- 
mittee of Clergy and Laity, in the heart of the manufac- 
turing districts, is intended to express the sympathies 
of earnest Churchmen towards both their brethren in 
the faith and their tellow men in general. 

Designed to avoid unreality, lukewarmness, and dry 
dogmatism, as well as compromise and controversy— 
and not unmindful of things temporal, whilst chiefly 
directed to things eternal—it is hoped that it may as- 
sist to refresh the faithful, correct the erring, and win 
the unbeliever. 

A trial is respectfully requested for it, and at once. 

It is a work of love, not of lucre; and, as such, is 
commended to the brotherhood, 

It will be eminently fitted for parochial distribution ; 
and, by God’s blessing, may do its part towards re- 
moving English heathenism. 


ion: Grorce Bewt, 186, Fleet Street ; Manches- 


ter: T. Sowxer, St. Ann’s Square ; A. Hrywoop, Old- 
ham Street. 





and Co. Sta- | 


| ‘PHE BRITISH ALMANAC kK "for 1854. 
REVIEW, for No-| 





| Educational Uses of Museums 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


for Novemper, Price 2s. 6d. 

Conrarns: 1. Aspen Court, and Who Lost and Who 
Won It. A Tale of Our Own Time. By Shirley Brooks. 
Chap. XXIX. Secrets Come Out. Chap. XXX. The 
Owl Sets a Trap. Chap. XXXI. A Pet, and his 
Backers.—2. The Rich and the Poor—3. An Incident 
of Australian Life, Twenty Years Ago. By G. C. 
Mundy, Author of ‘“ Our Antipodes.”—4. A Journey 
from Westminster Abbey to St. Peter's—5. Mount 
Lebanon — 6. Random Recollections of Campaigns 
under the Duke of Wellington—7. Pleasant Days. 
By M. A. B.—8. Life of an Architect—9. The Box 
Tunnel. By the Author of * Christie Johnstone .”— 
10. My - Jacko— — Campaigns of Turkey on 
the Danube &e. &e 
Ricuary Bente EY, New Burlington Street. 


NEW W wr BY THE AU THOR OF 


NITY FAIR 
On the 31st inst. will be published, Price ls. No. IT. of 
NEWCOMES.” By W. M. 


“MMHE 
T THACKERAY. 


With Illustrations by Rrcnarp Doyte. 
Brapsvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Will be published November 2 


Sewed in Woapper, price ls. 


HE COMPANION to the 


NACK. Sewed in Wrapper, price 2s. 6d, 


HE BRITISH ALMANACK and the 
COMPANION together, in cloth boards, lettered, 
price 4s. Exrracrs rrom Reviews. 1853. 

** First in years, repute, and high utility, must had 
placed ‘The British Almanack and Comp 
Spectator. 

“* The British’ still maintains its place as foremost 
among almanacks.”— Atheneum. 

*“* Por twenty-six years Mr. Knight has given the 
Almanack a ‘ Companion,’ one always brimfull of infor- 
mation and useful knowledge.”— The Builder. 

London: CHarirs Knicut, 90, Fleet Street; 
_ And sold by all Booksellers in the U nited Kingdom. 
HE ART-JOURN AL, No. LIX. for 
Novemper. The TWO ENGRAVINGS from 
the VERNON GALLERY contained in this Part are— 
In Old Hyde Park, from the Picture by P. Nasmyth, 
and the Songstress, after J. Jackson, R.A. To these 
are added, an Engraving of Innocence—the Dove, from 
the Statue by B. E. Spence. 

Among the principal literary contents will be found— 
On the Existence of Principles of Ornamental Design. 
By B. Redgrave, R.A.—The Great Masters of Art: 
David Teniers the Younger, Illustrated — Modern Flem- 
ish Painters. By H. Twining—On the Choice and 
Treatment of Drapery in Memorial Sculpture. By $ 


Huggins—Dr. Hunter's School of Arts >t Madras— The 
rortraits of the Bona- 
Illus- 

















vgress of Art-Manufacture, 
-Ge.man Sculpture, Illustrated — An Artist's 
Ramble from Antwerp to Rome, Illustrated—Some 
Account of the Crystal Palace at New York, in a Letter 
from a British Nobleman — The Museum of Orna- 
mental Art at Marlborough ‘House ~Minor Topics of 
the Month— Reviews, &c. &c. 
Virtur, Haut, and Virtue 


“*Mr. Murray’s meritorious Series.” 


parte | Family—The ®: 
tea 








— Times. 





Now ready, complete in 76 Parts, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


each. 
_** HOME AND COLUNIAL 
I LIBRARY. 


Forming a compact and portable work, the bulk of 


which does not exceed the compass of a single shelf, or 


"| The West Indies. 


| 
| 


of one trunk, suited for all classes and all climates. 
CONTENTS OF THE SERIES 
The Bible in Spain. By (| The 
George Borrow. 
Journals in India. 
Bishop Heber. 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 
By Irby and M: angie. 
The Siege of Gibraltar. 


Sie. ges 
By| lesmere. 


Richard Ford. 


during the War of Libe- 


John Drinkwater. af ration. 
Morocco and the Moors.| Story of the Battle of 
By Drummond Hay. | Waterloo. By Rev. G. 
Letters from the Baltic. } R. Gleig. 


AV oy: age up the Amazon. 
By W. H. Edwards. 
The w ayside Cross. By 
Captain Milman. 


By a Lady. 
The Amber Witch. 
Cromwell and Bunyan. By 
Robert Southey. 





New South Wales. By)/A Popular Account of In- 
Mrs. Charles Meredith. | dia. By Rey. Charles 
Life of Drake. By John; Acland. 
Barrow. |The British Army 
The Court of Pekin. By| Washington. By Rev. 


Father Ripa. [G. Lewis.| G. R. Gleig. 

By M. Adventures in Mexico. 

By! By George F. Ruxton. 

Portugal and Galicia. By 
Lord Carnarvon. 

| Life of Lord Clive. By 
Rev. G. R. Gleig. 


Sketches of Persia. 
Sir John Malcolm. 
The French in Algiers. 
The Fall of the Jesuits. 
Bracebridge Hall. By | 

Washington Irving. 

A_ Naturalist’s Voyage 
Round the World. By 
Charles Darwin. 

Life of Condé, 
Mahon. 

The Gypsies of Spain. By | 
George Borrow, | 

Typee and Omoo, By | Historical Essays. By 
Herman Melville. | Lord Mahon, 

Livonian Tales. By a) Stokers and Pokers. By 
Lady. |} Author of * Bubbles.” 
The Church a a | in| The Lybian Desert. By 

Canada. By Rev. J. Ab-| Bayle St. John. 

bott. fa L ady. | Letters from Sierra Leone. 
Letters from Madras. By; Bya Lady. 

Sale’s Brigade in Affghan- | Life of Sir ‘Thomas Munro. 
istan. By Rev. R. Gleig.| By Rev. G. R. Gleig. 

Highland Sports. By| Memoirs of Sir Fowell 
Charles St. John. Buxton. By his Son. 

Pampas Journeys. BySir| Life of Goldsmith. By 
Francis Head. | Washington Irving. 

*,* Subscribers should complete their copies of the 
above Series without delay, as after December, the is- 
sue of the Separate Parts will be discontinued, 

oun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


H. W. Haygarth. 
Autobiography of Henry 
| Steffens. 

By Lord | Tales of a Traveller. By 

Washington Irving. 
Lives of the British Poets. 

By Thomas Campbell. 


> 





ALMA- 


i 
Paternoster Row. 


, Very great interest.’ 
of Vienna. | 
Translated by Lord El- | 
| Gatherings from Spain. By 


Sketches of German Life | 


Bush Life in Australia. By | 





This day is published, neatly bound, in 2 vols. 21s, 
LFRED BUNN IN "AMERICA ; 
Old England and New England. By ALFRED 
Bunn, Author of ‘* The Stage Before and Behind the 
Curtain.” 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


‘This day i is published, in post 8vo. 10s.6d. 
IGHTS AND SHADOWS OF ART- 
IST LIFE and CHARACTER. By James 
Smirn, Author of ‘* Wilton and its Associations.” 
Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 
GIFT-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
This day is published, in square crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
| Fg tes tkS FROM SPAIN TO HIS 
NEPHEWS AT HOME. By Arruvr Kenyon, 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


PROFESSOR CREASY’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
T= RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Professor 
Creasy, Barrister-at-law, Professor of History at Uni- 
versity College, London, and Author of * The Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World.” 
Ricnarp Beytiey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. 

THE SEAT OF WAR. 
Now ready, Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
HE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES; 
the Frontier Lands of the Christian and the Turk, 

By a British Resident of Twenty Years in the East. 

* Contains valuable information respecting the Da- 
nubian Principalities.”— Guardian. 

** A good book, seasonably published, having more 
particular reference to those Principalities of the Da- 
nube which are the first field of contest.”— Edinburgh 
Evening Courant. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


THE NEW WORK ON AUSTRALIA BY A 

CLERGY MAN.— Now ready, in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

DVENTURES in AUSTRALIA in 
1852 and 1853. By the Rev. H. Berkecey Jones, 
M.A. late Curate of Belgrave Chapel. 

“A fresh, informing, and portrait-like account of the 
country and people. The author is quick, intelligent, 
aud more cultivated than many colonial explorers.”— 
Spectator. 

** We welcome in these ‘ Adventures’ matter new, 
stirring, and original. They combine with much inte- 
rest and amusement, the best instructions and the most 
wholesome warnings yet proffered by competent moni- 
tors to the Australian emigrant.” — Britannia. 

Ricwarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. 














THE FIRST NEW NOV EL PUBL ISHE D ON MR. 
BE NTLEY’'S NEW PL 
Now ready, in 2 - peat 8vo. > om ll Shillings, 


atly bor 
| er —— ; “OR PRE WUDICE AT 
HOME, AND ITS VICTIMS. 

“Must touch the hearts and consciences of men, 
if their religion be anything more than a pretence. How 
powerfully the story is told, how boldly and skilfully 
the characters are drawn, how true its moral and how 
severe its satire, no adequate conception can be formed 
except by reading it. A more searching exposure and 
vigorous denunciation of the social vices of the age we 
have never read, nor a narrative of more varied and ex- 
citing adventure.” — Morning Post. 

**Scenes from actual contemporary life are here por- 
trayed with truth and vividness: two great vices of 
the age, formal religion and the prejudices of society 
in favour of wealth, are assailed with telling effect. 
The story is written with force and with depth of 
thought.” — Spectator. 

“An autobiography of more than usual power and 
"— Daily News. 

Also published this day, 

WALTER EVELYN; or the Long Minority. 3 
vols. 10s. 6d. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, Ne w ; Burlins gton Stree te 


\ ORD AUNT. iL. Ai, ™ = the Author of 

“a milia Wyndham,” is publishe din the “ Par- 
lour Library,” for November, price Is. 6d. in boards; 
or 2s, cloth gilt. 

By the same ae, 

EMILIA WYNDHAM, 

TWO OLD MEN’s T AL ES, Is. 

TIME the AVENGER, Is. 6¢. 

THE WILMINGTONS, Is. 6d. 

TALES of the WOODS and F +g As. 

PREVISIONS of LADY EVELYN 

TALES of FIRST FRENCH RE VOL U TION, ls. 

BELLAH, by Fevitier, translated, 1s. 
London : THo: as Hoveson, 13, Pate rhoste r Rew. 

~NEW V Ww ORKS PUBL ISHED. BY w. AND Rk. 

CHAMBERs. 

Price 2s. cloth lettere¢ 
)NGLISH-GERMAN PHR ASE. BOOK. 
Vv) By Dr. Aur. F orming one of the Volumes of the t 

German Section of ‘‘ Chambers’s Educational Course 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, . . 
{RAMMAR OF THE GERMAN 
W LANGUAGE; with Exercises. By Dr. Avg. 








rice 5d. sewe 
fA MBE S'S REPOSITOR Y OF IN- 
C SThUCTIVE and AMUSING TRACTS.— 


Part XIII. 
CONTENTS: 


No. 49. A VISIT TO BELGIUM. 
50. STORY OF THE GOOD KNIGUT 
BAYARD. 
51. MATHILDE: a Tale. 


52. LACE AND L ACEMAKING. 
Engraved Title, and Contents of Vols. I.to VI. m 
had of the Booksellers, price 1d. each. 


ay be 





ice 6d. paper cover, 
HAMBERS'S POCKET 
LANY. Volume XXIIT. 
To be completed in 24 volumes. 
W. and R. Cuampurrs, 3, Bride Court Passage, 
Street, London, and 339, High Street, Edinburgh ; 
sold by all Booksellers. 


MISCEL- 


Fleet 
and 








Sf 
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HE EXTERNAL CORN. 
1 vol. 8vo. 6s. By R. a TRADE. 








L a~ 3, Esq. F.R.S. 
LoxGu ahte. 
Just p pins, 
OEMS. 3y ANNA BLACKWELL. 
Vv Foolseap 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand. 
publishe 


Jus 
FEW WORDS TO” THE JEWS. 
By One of Themselves. Foolseap 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: Jonx Caarman, 142, Strand. 


Just published, 





Puriouatowos’ PSYCHOLOGY, and) 


PNEU MATOLOGY ; or the Importance of Train- 
ing the whole Being. By an Introvisor. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand. 


Tl te dag in is published, 
ALM TREES OF THE AMAZON, 
and their Uses. By Acrrep R. Wattace. 
Post 8vo. with forty-eight Plates, 10s. 6d. 
Joun Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, revised, 7s. 6¢. 


HIPWRECKS of the ROYAL NAVY, 








_ compiled from Official Documents. By WititaM | 


0.8. Gritty. With a Preface by Dr. Gitty, Canon of 
Durham. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


MR. N. P. WILLIS’S NEW BOOK. 
Ready at all the Libraries on November 1, 
HEALTH TRIP TO THE TROPICS. 
t By N. P. Wixuts, Esq. Author of * Pencillings 
by the W ay, 7 &e. 1 vol. post a 10s. 6d. 
SAMPSON Low, Son, and Co. , Ludgate Hill, 





MRS. ROBINSON’S NEW BOOK, 
In November 1, 
HE EXILES: a Tale. By Tatvr, 
Author of ** The Literature of the Sclavic Na- 
tions,” &e. &e. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 47, Ludgate ‘Hill. 











This day, in 16mo. price ‘One Shilling 
LOVE STORY from SOUTHEY’S 
DOCTOR. Being the History of the Courtship 

and Marriage of Dr. Dove, of Doncaster. Forming 

Part 50 of the “ Traveller's Library.” 

London: Loxneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


On Nov. Ist, to be continued Monthly, price 6¢. 
HE A BC; or Alphabetical Railway 
Guide. No. II. Showing at a glance How and 
When you may go from London to different Stations 
in Great Britain, and Return: tegether with the Fares, 
Distances, Population, &c. 
London: Published for the Proprietors, by Witu1aAM 
Tweerpie, 337, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


Now re al 
\ URRAY’S MODERN DOMESTIC 
i COOKERY-BOOK. A New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion, most carefully revised and improved. With 100 
Wood-cuts. Price 5s. strongly bound, 
*,* Of this popular work more than 210,000 Copies 
have been sold. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On Thursday will be published, in 8vo, 

HE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE 

BLACK SEA IN THE AUTUMN OF 1852; 

with a Voyage down the Volga, anda Tour through 

the Country of the Don Cossacks. By Lawrence OLtI- 

ruant, Author of a ‘* Journey to Nepaul.” With Ll- 
lustrations. 

WituaMm Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


NEW AND INTERESTING WORK ON TURKEY. 
Now ready, 12mo. cloth, price 6s. ; or by post, 6s. 6d, 

7 ISMET; or the Doom of Turkey. 

Embodying the Impressions derived from Visits 

to that Country in 1827 and 1847. By Cuartes Mac 
FAR LAN, Esq. 

“ * Kismet’ is a well-timed, valuable, and most en- 
tertaining work.” — Press. 

London: Tuomas Bosworrn, 215, Regent Street. 


Just published, in 8vo. price Eig aR nee, 

FIFTH LETTER to the REV. DR. 

MAITLAND on the GENI ee ‘a the 
WRITINGS ascribed to CYPKIAN, BISHOP of 
CARTHAGE. By the Rev. E. J. Suerpnerp, M.A. 
Rector of Luddesdown, Author of *“* The History of the 
Church of Rome to the End of the Episcopate “of Da- 
masus.” 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


THE Cc oon nay yer OF THE EAST. 
ow ready, in | vol. 10s. 6d. bound, 
HE ANSY RE E ll AND ISMAELEEH. 
A Visit tothe Secret Sects of Northern Syria, 
with a View to the Establishment of Schools. By 
the Reverend 8. Lypr, M.A. late Chaplain at Beyrout 
“By far the best account of the country and the 
people that has been presented by any traveller.”— 
ritie. 

Hurst and Biackert, Publishers, Successors to Henry 

Coinven, 13, Great Marlborous igh Street. 


COMPLETION OF PEREIRA’S MATERIA 
MEDICA, 

Now ready, in 8vo. with many Wood-cuts, price 24s. 

HE ELEMENTS OF MATERIA 

MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, By Jon. Pr- 

REIRA, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Third Edition, enlarged and 
improved; including Notices of most of the Medical 
Substances in use in the Civilized W —-, and forming 
an Encyclopedia of Materia Medica. Vol. Il. Part Il. 
completing the work. Edited by ALtrrep 8S, TayLor, 
M.D. &c. and Grorck OwenRers, M.D. &c. from 
the Notes and Memoranda of the late Dr. Perera 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 








CHEAP EDITION OF SHELLEY'S POET Ic AL 
WORKS, Just published, in — 8vo. with Por- 
trait and Vigne me price 7s. 


QUELLEY’ POETICAL WORKS. 


Preparing for publication, in six volumes, demy 8vo. 
HE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAK- 
SPEARE. The Text Revised by the Reverend 

ALEXANDER Dyce.—-Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


| 





Volume I. is now ready, price only 6s, bound, of the 


CHEAP REISSUE OF “ EVELYN’S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE.” 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, comprising all the important additional Notes, Letters, and other Ilus- 

trations, last made, consequent on the reéxamination of the original MS. 
To be completed in FOUR MONTHLY VOLUMES, price only Six Shillings each, bound, printed 
uniformly with the last edition of “* Pepys’s Diary.” 

** We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact edition of Evelyn—one of the most valuable and interest- 
ing works in the language, now deservedly regarded as an English classic.”— Eraminer. 

‘* A necessary companion to the popular histories of our country—to Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, and Lingard.” 
— Sun. 


Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his Successors, HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Now ready, price One Guinea, elegantly bound in cloth, 


THE POULTRY BOOK: 


COMPRISING THE CHARACTERISTICS, MANAGEMENT, BREEDING, AND MEDICAL TREAT- 
MENT OF POULTRY; 
being the Results 6f Personal Observation and Practice of the best Breeders, including Captain W. W. 
Hornby, R.N. Edward Bond, Esq. Thomas Sturgeon, Esq. and Charles Punchard, Esq. 





BY 
THE REV. W. WINGFIELD, 
Honorary Secretary of the Cornwall Honorary Secretary of the Winchester Society 
‘oultry Society. for the Improvement of Poultry. 
With coloured Representations of the most celebrated Prize Birds, 
Drawn from Life by MR. HARRISON WEIR, and Printed in Colours under his Superintendence. 
London: WM. 8. ORR and Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OLIVE,” &c. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in three volumes, 


AVILLION, AND OTHER TALES 


By the Author of “ Olive,” ‘‘ The Head of the Family,” “ Agatha’s Husband,” &c. 


G. W. JOHNSTON, ESQ. 








Also ready, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


AUCKLAND, THE CAPITAL OF NEW ZEALAND, 
AND THE COUNTRY ADJACENT. 


With a View, and Coloured Map. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready at all the Libraries. 


THE ROSES: A NEW NOVEL. 


By the Author of “‘ The History of a Flirt.” 3 vols. 


AILIFFORD: A FAMILY HISTORY. 


By Use Anthor of “* Jobs Drayton.” 0 y uls. 
«A delightful tale—full of affecting incident, brilliant description, and profound reflection.” — Standard. 
** The reflex of life is so true, that the book throughout excites the interest of reality ."—Spectator . 
“ This charming novel is one of the autobiographical kind, told in a delightfully entertaining style. It docs 
full justice to the reputation already gained by the author.’ "—John Bull, 





3 vols. with Illustrations by Lord Geratp Firzorracp. 


SECOND EDITION OF “ ELECTRA.” 


By the Author of “* Rockingham.” 

“ The author of ‘ Rockingham’ holds always a vigorous pen. It is impossible to deny him the happy faculty 
of telling a pleasing story with ability and power. His characters are the flesh and blood we meet in our daily 
walks : their langua age is natural, appropriate, and to the purpose. We are bound to extend our highest praise to 
the skill with which the several characters in * Electra’ are portrayed, and with which the interest of the | 


| is sustained to the very last chapter. Lady Glenarlowe and her daughter, Lord Glenarlowe, and Electra, are 


finely-drawn pictures, and are full of touches by @ master-hand.”— 7imes, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


On Sth November, 8vo. 12s. with coloured Map, NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
TICTORIA ; late Australia Felix, or | Original Copyright Novels, No. V. at one-fourth of the 


. ew, heute * . ; s usual publishing price. 
Port Phillip District of New South Wales; Ja 3 vole, cloth cata. fo. 


being an Historical and Descriptive Account of the + ° 
Colony and its Gold Mines. With an Appendix con- SAVILE HOUSE; an Historical Ro- 








taining the Reports of the Melbourne Chamber of Com- | } mance of the Time of George the First. By 

| merce for the last two years upon the Condition and | Appiesronr Hint, 
Progress of the Colony, By Wiit1am Wesroarra, All novel readers are earnestly requested to read this 
late Member of the Legislative Council of Victoria. work, the production of a highly-talented lady—the 
Edinburgh: O.rver and Boyp. London: Simpxry, publishers feeling assured that all such readers will 
MARsSHAIL, and Co, derive the same satisfaction as they themselves ex- 








prienced in its perusal. 

ondon: Grorerk Rovrieper & Co. Farringdon Street. 

| ICTIONARY OF DATES, and UNI- MARKHAM’S POPULAR SCHOOL = TORIES 
VERSAL REFERENCE. By Josern Haypn. iow wet ya = . 

‘“*A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, + > ao —_ 

and perhaps more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What \ ARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENG- 

the Londen Directory is to the merchant, this ‘Die- | 1 LAND. Sixty-eighth Thousand, With Wood- 

tionary of Dates’ will be found to be to those who are | cuts. l2mo. 6s. Strongly bound. 


Sixth Edition, pric e 18s. cb oth, 





searching after information, whether classical, political, Il. 
domestic, or general.” — 7imes. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, Thirtieth 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street, Thousand, With tuned l2mo. 6s. Strongly 
a mt PAS : ; ace bound, 
SAMUEL TAYLOB COLERIDGE. MARKHAM'S HISTORY of GERMANY. Sixth 


Just published, in foolseap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, Thousand. With Wood-cuts. 12mo. 6s. Strongly 


Sata THEOLOGICAL, POLITICAL, | bouna. 


and MISCELLANEOUS. Also, just ready, uniform with the above, 
By Samvuet TayLor CoLenince. A SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE. By Dr. Ws. 
Also, by the same Author, Smirn. With Wood-cuts. l2mo. 
1. NOTES ON ENGLISH DIVINES. 2 vols. 12s. Joun Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 
2. ON THE CONSTITUTION of CHURCH and | ——~R-WAL \ AM’s HISTORIC AL WORKS. 


STATE. A New Edition. 5s. his day is publish 
. LAY SERMONS. A New Edition. 5s, 
. CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING SPIRIT. | ISTORY ‘of, EUROPE “DURIN vG the 
A New Edition. 4s. MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Hatiam, Esq. 
5. POETICAL AND DRAM - TIC WORKS. A | Tenth and revised Edition, incorporating the Surris- 
New Edition. 2 vols. 12s MENTAL Nores. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
Epwarp Moxox, —_ Street. Also, 
PROFESS ) = HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
> ss : V I 
a og mene nl — vo ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 


V ARR ATIVE. OF A y ISIT TO EU- Death of George II, Sixth Edition. 2 vols. S8vo. 24s. 
s 


mn 


= 1. 
ROPE in 1851. By Professor B. Sitiimax sen. | aLLAM’S INTRODUCTION to the LITERARY 
of Yale College. 2 vols. 12mo. with Illustrations. HISTORY of EUROPE, during the 15th, 16th, and 


°° s « a - pa . . ond = nbak ‘ “ 
This work embodies much new and curious in 17th Centuries. Third Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
formation on matters of science and art, and personal 


sketches of eminent savans and men of science. As 


the matured impressions of the distinguished and vete- ~ee- . -4 > 
ran author, on revisiting Europe after an interval of TERS: Selected from the above Work, for Popular 


> i ion. (5th Thousand.) Feap.8vo. 2s, 
nearly fifty years, it is specially interesting and valua- Circulation. ( : 
ble, —Samrsun Low, Son, and Co, 47, Ludgate Hill. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


It. 
HALLAM’S LITERARY ESSAYS and CHARAC- 
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Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
CIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By Joun Srvarr Mitt. 
London: Joun W. Famers = Son, West Strand. 
2 vols. 
METHODS "of “OBSERVATION 
BEASONING in POLITICS. By G. Cornxe- 


t one ble — and Son, wet Strand. 
ion, 3 vols. 8vo. 2: 
ISTORY Mot’ the INDUCTIVE 
SCIENCES. By Wituiam Wuewewt, D.D. 
F.R.8. Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Joan ee od and Son, wen Strand. 
ition, 2 vols. 8 

HITLOSOPHY of the INDUCTIVE 
SCIENCES. By W. Wuewett, D.D. F.R.S. 


Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London : Soumt ~. PARKER and os West Strand. 


ISTORY of the ROYAL SOCIETY. 
By C. R. Wen, Assistant-Secretary of the 


a Societ - 
ondon: Joun W. Parkrr ~ Son, West Strand. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


ISTORY of the WHIG MINISTRY 
of 1830, to the Passing of the Reform Bill. By 
J.A. Rogsvck, M.P. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


YSTEM of LOGIC. By Joun Srvart 
__London: Je Joun W. vane = | Sox, West Strand. | 




















N the INFLUEN CE ¢ of AUTHORITY 
in MATTERS of OPINION. By G. Cornz- 
‘WALL Lewis. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


8vo. 1 
yew of the ‘ART of COLONIZA- 
TION, with Present Reference to the British 
Empire. By Epwarp Gissow Wakeriecp. 
London: Jonx W. Panxer ahd Son, West Strand. 


2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 2/. 2s. 
( ane of CELESTIAL OBJECTS. 











Admiral W. H. Suyru, F.R.S. 
oun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Sixth Edition, enlarged, 2 large and closely- 
nted volumes, Rumerous Wood-cuts, 2/. 5s. 


ANUAL of CHEMISTRY, embracing 
all New Facts of the Science. By W. T. Branpg, 


-R.S. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








e Rua 


val Y Plates, iY 
LEMENTS of METEOROLOWY. by 
J. F, Danrett, D.C.L. Foreign ina of the 
=a Society. 


e41m W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


8vo. with 100 Illustrations, 12s. . 
ECTURES on DENTAL PHYSIO- 
LOGY and SURGERY. By Jonn Tomes, F.R.S. 
Surgeon-Dentist to the Middlesex Hospital. 
London: Joan W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


The First Section of Part IV. 7s.; also the Third Part, 
s 7s.; also the First Vol. cloth, 15s. 
JHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY 
PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. By R. B. Topp, M.D. 
¥.R.S. and W. Bowman, F.R.S. of King’s College, 
London 
ieeden: : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


London: 











Fifth Edition, greatly enlarged, 12s. 
ISCOURSE on the STUDIES of the 
UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, with Prelimi- 
nary «~~ and Supplement. By Apam Sepe- 
wick, M.A. Woodwardian Professor, Cambridge. 
London: Joun W. Parker; Cambridge: Deianron. 





2 vols. royal 8vo. 3/. 3s. boards ; or 3/, 13s. 6d. in law 


calf, 
HE STATUTES RELATING to the 
ECCLESIASTICAL and ELEEMOSYNARY 
INSTITUTIONS of ENGLAND, IRELAND, INDIA, 
and the COLONIES, with the Decisions thereon. By 
A. J. Srepurns, M.A. F.R.S. Barrister-at-law. 
London: Jon W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 2 
INERALS and THEIR USES; in 
Letters toa Lady. By J. R. Jackson, F.R.S. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Second Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
OPULAR PHYSIOLOGY; familiar 
Explanations of interesting Facts connected with 
the Structure and Functions of Animals, and particu- 
larly of Man. By P. B. Lorp, M.B. 
London: = W. Parker and Son, et Strand. 








| London: Joun W. 
and | 


eee MAGAZINE, for NovEMBER, 
Price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s. 
ConTAINs : 
Morals of Queen Elizabeth.—Second Paper. 
Extracts from the Journal of a Visit to New South 
Wales in 1853. 
Propertius and his English Editor. 
Uncle Peter.— Part II. 
The North-west Passage. 
Anatomy in Long Clothes. 
The Story of Corfe Castle. 
Thoughts about Shelley and Byron. 
Dartmoor Prison: as It Was, and as It Is, 
The North American Fisheries. 
The Insurrection in China. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Third Edition, much enlarged, 8s. 


HE CLOISTER LIFE OF THE EM- 
PEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH. By Wr- 
LIAM Streiine, M.P. 
London: Jou W. “PARKER and Son, West Strand. 





wat 9 vols. p post 8vo. 18s. : 
YPATIA; or New Foes with an 
Old Face. By Cuartes Kinostey, Rector of 
Eversley. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Two Series, feap. 8vo. 5s. each, 
ELIORA; or Better Times to Come. 
Edited by Viscount Incrsrre. 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Second Edition, enlarged, 
| ( N the LESSONS in PROVE RBS. By 
R. Caenevix Trevcu, B.D. Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Oxford, ‘and Professor of Divinity, 
King’s College. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








Third and Cheaper Edition, with Additions, 5s. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of LIVING. By 


Herpert Mayo, M.D. 
London: Joun W. Parken and Son, West Strand. 


Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
HE POETICAL REMAINS of W. 
SIDNEY WALKER, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited, with a Memoir, by J. 
Moutrrie, M.A. Rector of Rugby. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Cheaper Edition, 2s. 
By 


HE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. 
West Strand. 








Cuartes Kiyostry, Rector of Eversley. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Soy, 
ost Ave. 108. Gd. 
L* AVFS trom the NOTE-BOOK of a 
NATURALIST. By W. J. Bropenir, F.R.S 
London : Joun W. | w. PARKER al and Son, W , West Stranii. 


HE UPPER TEN THOUSAN 


Sketches of American Society. By a New-Y =a 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Stran ds 


Third Edition, 5s. 
y EAST: a Problem. By CHAR Es 
Krxeostey, Rector of Eversley. 
PARKER and Son, West Strand. 























Second and Cheaper r Edition, os. 


AZPACHO; or Summer Months in 
I Spain. By W. G. Crark, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge 
London: Tous W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
With Illustrations, 7 78. 
\ JANDERINGS in the REPUBL ICS 


of WESTERN AMERICA. By Georer Byam. 
Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 





London: 








Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, 2s. 
MHREE WEEKS in PALESTINE and 
LEBANON. By a Clergyman. 

London: Joux W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 

Fourth Edition, revised, 7s. ign tical 
HE CRUSADERS: Scenes, Events, 
and Characters, from the Times of the Crusades. 
By Tuomas Kerentcey. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, W est S Strand. 
Th vird and Cheaper Edition, 4s. a 
I ISTORY of MOHAMMEDAN ISM, 
and the PRINCIPAL MOHAMMEDAN SECTS. 
By W. Cooke Taytor, LL.D. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
KETCH of the MILITARY HISTORY 
of GREAT BRITAIN. By G. R. Gueie, M.A, 
Chaplain-General to the Forces. 
London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





hird Edition, 5s. 6d. o 
ECTU RES on ASTRON OMY, delivered 
4 at King’s College, by Henry Mosauzy, M.A, 
F.R.S. one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Third Edition, 6s. 6 
i ECHANICS APPLIED to the ARTS. 
By H. Moserey, M.A. F.R. 
_London: Joun eee and = West Strand. 


7 COMETS: .  Dosesigtive Treatise ; 
with a eondensed Account of Modern 4 
ries, and a Table of all Calculated Comets. By J. Rus- 
SELL Hinp, F.R.S. Foreign Secretary of the Astrono- 

gical Society. 
London : Joun W. —— — — West Strand. 


N ASTRON OM ICAL VOCABULA RY; 














Second Edition, 6s. 
IT ISTORY of the ENGLISH REFORM- 
ATION. By F. C. Massryncpernp, M.A. Rec- 
tor of South Ormsby. 
London: Jou | w. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
“Post 8vo. 33. 6d. _ 
- 
yrs the APOSTATE and his GE- 
NERATION; an Historical Picture, from the 


By G. V. Cox, M.A. 
PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 


German of NEANDER. 
London: Joun W. 


[October 29, 1853. 


EDITED FOZ THE SYNDICS OF THE CAM- 
satrap Te Dor UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


3 vols. Svo, 4 
ROTIUS DE’ JUi 





JURE BELLI ET 
PACIS; accompanied by an Abridged Translaz 
tion of the Text. ye Wuewe tt, D.D. Master of 
Trinity College, and rofessor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University. With the Notes of the Author, Bar- 
beyrac, and others. 
Also, 8vo. 14s. 

GROTIUS on the RIGHT of WAR and PEACE. 
An Abridged Translation. By Dr. Wuewstt. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, 8vo. 3s. 6d. : 
ICERO PRO MILONE. With a 
Translation of Asconius's Introduction, Marginal 
Analysis, and English Notes. Edited for the Syndics 
of the Cambridge University Press, by J. S. Purtoy, 
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